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“Back to school, Jack ... to fraternity dances 
and football games, and walking through rusty / 


leaves, and the moon over Prospect Hill... 


~~ 


yes, even to old Parker’s gruesome jokes in eight 
o'clock history! I'll miss Dad so dreadfully, but “ 

I'm so terribly grateful for what he’s done. x ‘ 
Years ago he planned so that my college bills 
would be paid, even if he wasn’t here. I have \ 
the insurance check right here in my hand. 


Wasn't Dad a wonderful person?” 


AATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliates: AEtna Casualty and Surety Company 
Automobile Insurance Company ~- Standard Fire Insurance Company 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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NIKE... 


The Greeks created statues of Nike, goddess of 
achievement, in honor of their successful men and 
women and presented them with palms and 
wreaths of laurel. 


Today, outstanding life underwriters are honored 
for the persistency and quality of their business, 
not with statues and wreaths, but with the 
National Quality Award. This is a very real honor 
for it is given members of the N.A.L.U. by that 
organization and the L.I.A.M.A. — by people 
who know what represents achievement in the life 


insurance field. 


We are very proud that this year more than 750 
Prudential representatives have received this 
industry-wide award. We wish them, and all the 
other qualifiers, even greater success in the 


future. 





“4 
WAN 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


a mutual life insurance company 





HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. WESTERN HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Most significant of the changes in the 
investment make-up of the leading American 
thrift institutions in the ten year period from 
1939 to 1948 is the decrease in cash and 
miscellaneous assets from 28.7 per cent to 
11.3 per cent. Perhaps the lowered income 
possible from the soundest of securities has 
necessitated the utilization of every avail. 
able dollar in income producing assets. 


At the same time it must be noted that 
while cash decreased 16.4 per cent, most 
of these funds (14.7 per cent) were ab. 
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Something Ol 


IFTY years ago at the end of 1898 there were 16 

life insurance companies having more than one 
hundred millions of dollars of insurance outstand- 
ing. Not one of them had as much as one billion 
dollars in force, though there were three having 
more than nine hundred millions of dollars. Five 
were domiciled in New England, five were in New 
York, two each in Pennsylvania and New Jersey and 
one each in Wisconsin and Ohio. 

There was of course no group insurance written 
in those years and but three of the companies wrote 
industrial business. 

No better grounds for a tribute to the system of 
state supervision can be had than is furnished by 
the contrast of this concentration of fifty years ago 
with the wide distribution of life insurance by com- 
pany and by location now in vogue. The worth to the 
economy and development of the individual states 
of a State insurance official encouraging and pro- 
tecting home enterprise was never better illustrated. 
The constant interest of a State officer in insurance 
had great weight in the establishment of many com- 
panies. 
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Son oth ing Fin 


IFE ,insurance purchases for the first seven 

months of 1949 were not only greater than in the 
corresponding period of 1948 but also of 1947. This 
is so despite the record of July which shows, largely 
due to a decrease of 53 per cent in group insurance 
purchases, a total joss in insurance buying from the 
previous July of 13 per cent while industrial insur- 
ance buying was up 5 per cent. 

Well-informed sources seem disposed to predict 
that the last quarter of 1949 will be a one of greatly 
increased business activity. This opinion is held 
though the pound is devalued by Britain. This low- 
ered sotnd value would reduce commodity prices in 
this country and so make available to millions of 
people money now required for living necessities. 

Consumer income is holding its own. Predicted re- 
covery, beginning this Fall, should boost the nation’s 
buying power. There are indications that wage in- 
creases are in order for many breadwinners. The huge 
veterans dividend payment will increase money in cil- 
culation. 

Life insurance men must be prepared, when men 
have cash above their current needs, to make them 
aware of the worth of greater protection against the 
gaunter adventures which beset the future. 
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: By TAU. Cull 
ce| in Action y SJ. V. Callen 
Editor THE SPECTATOR 
-= insurance statistics like the institution they depict have intriguing human and 
social connotations. When one thinks of life insurance the vista embraces families 
living soundly financed, women and children happy in their normal course of life, 
people of mature age devoid of care, businesses financed and governments—federal, 
state and city—supported. 
Included in the panorama down the years is the story of an ever greater appreciation 
by an ever widening number of Americans that life insurance can provide some protec- 
tive service against every menace threatening the security of the individual, the nation, 
im the or any substantial group or unit therein. Included also is an annually increasing host 
insictine of companies, domiciled in cities throughout the continent, that having grown soundly, 
ad fron are prepared and financially able to supply every human need by a policy of insurance 
ssh ond adopted to men of every income group. 
cent to In proof of the broad support given it by the people is the balanced growth of the 
income institution of life insurance. And also as a major evidence of its competitive aspects are 
ties has the number of large companies now doing business in the United States and Canada. 
y avail. At the end of 1948 there were 155 companies which were custodian of the owner- 
~ ship of one hundred millions of dollars or more of insurance protection at an average 
protection of about $1200 per policy owned. These companies were domiciled in thirty- 
ed that six different states and three Canadian provinces. This distribution in location was 
t, most further indicated by the fact that the commonwealths which accounted for the largest 
sre ab. number of home offices of such a size—seven in number—represented almost every 
hich in- section of the Continent. There were fourteen each in Illinois and New York. Eleven 
er cent were located in Ontario. Nine had their homes in Massachusetts, eight in Texas, and 
seven each in North Carolina and Pennsylvania. By recognized regional distribution 
there were 16 companies domiciled in the New England states, 25 in the Middle Atlantic, 
24 in the South Atlantic, 10 in the East South Central, 9 in the West South Central, 
29 in the East North Central, 15 in the West North Central, 3 in the Mountain states, 
6 in the Pacific Coast states and 17 in the Provinces of Canada. 
Truly when there are 155 companies each having more than one hundred millions 
of insurance in force, with the smaller of the companies which have attained such a 
point of importance showing the highest percentage of growth and with not one of the 
155 having as much as 20 per cent of the total, then surely there seems little founda- 
tion for a charge of monopoly in life insurance. 
Soucthing Barvowed Something 
omet Ling Sorrowe omet. Ling rue 
meas OU remember Sisyphus—the fellow whose doom ITH the reservation that life insurance is the 
oe eternal was to strive with all the strength of safest and best investment for all regardless of 
ail “er and sinew to push a monster rock up a steep age, social or financial status it seems timely to note 
renee A |. Always he had but a step more to take to attain present investment opportunities based on business 
= te ss summit, and always he failed in that step and prospects. 
insut- He te ners sag teed samelns Taos nee While every individual would be wont sonves scheme 
nee ag hae aed - a a2 pasar as his money was channelled to build a life insurance 
; his task but it was willed that he should continually are r : 
redict Ff strive after the unattainable. estate, statistics show that a sizeable portion of 
reatly The f: re jae s ss , every man’s assets are placed in savings banks, 
held he fabled Sis) phus was given a man-sized job mortgage loans, real estate, bonds or stocks and that 
 low- and he went at it. It didn’t matter to him that the all a ned : ‘ y ily nae if “h 
fog rock he was pushing slipped and bumped him down- a ace apes aaelibaiccse omarily some Of ACh. 
<a trade time and again. Just as often would he get since 1929 Americans largely have eschewed 
a behind it and push and shove. Always he had the equity or risk investment, which offered hope for 
od 16 Star of Hope ahead. appreciation and large return. They have developed 
tion’s The intended moral of the Sisyphus tale is that a fetish for security with no risk and, an assured 
re in- he was chained to habit. Yet it’s a pretty fair habit low return. The time seems opportune for at least 
huge § ° Never give up and keep ever-lastingly at it no a judicious, conservative investment policy by indi- 
n cir- fatter what the difficulty to be overcome or the viduals with surplus funds. Thus private enterprise 
height to be attained. Incidentally, the individual will be encouraged by the people and its prosperity 
_ men —ho puts a little into life insurance every year can will be theirs. If Americans lose all disposition to 
them f face the future and the summit with less worry and take a chance presently to gain later, one more for- 
st the Bmore strength. That, anyhow is a good habit.—The ward step will have been taken in the journey to 
Prudential. the welfare state which can enslave all. 
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ON’T take too seriously all the 
talk that’s coming out of the 
House Judiciary Committee about 
amending the Federal anti-trust 
laws. Chances are that the Celler 
Subcommittee of that group is go- 
ing to continue to make a lot of 
noise but take little action. Actu- 
ally, the only proposed amendment 
to the anti-trust laws that has half 
a chance of enactment this year is 
the perennial proposal of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission that cor- 
porations be barred from buying 
the physical assets of competitors. 
This 20-year-old legislative pro- 
posal would supplement present 
statutes barring acquisition of the 
competitor's stock. 

If this bill gets anywhere at all 
this year, the extent of its progress 
probably is reflected in its passage 
by the House. 

The Democratic-controlled 81st 
Congress is no more inclined to 
give final approval to the bill this 
year than any of the 10 other con- 
gresses of the past 20 years. 

At the same time, however, the 
insurance industry cannot afford 
to ignore any of the testimony— 
however irrelevant it may seem at 
first glance—that has been pre- 
sented to the Celler Subcommittee 
in recent weeks. 

The public hearings, conducted 
thus far by this group, have at- 
tracted little attention, but more 
and more congressmen are becom- 
ing interested in this field and 
are clamoring to be “cut in” on 
this politically-lucrative field. 

As one congressman expressed 
it, “You can’t go wrong on anti- 
trust legislation. After all, corpo- 
rations don’t vote.” And many a 
legislator has built a_ profitable 
political career out of a statement 
condemning “big business.” 

Mr. Celler, in the opinion of 
many members of Congress from 
both political parties, is “out to 
get” the life insurance companies. 
He denies that he is seeking Fed- 
eral regulation of insurance. 

But he makes no secret of his 
attitude toward the lending opera- 
tions of insurance companies. This 
kind of private enterprise is 
wrong, he insists, and can be oper- 
ated “in the public interest,” if 
‘incle Sam sets up a regulatory 
commission to control this type of 
banking. 

Morris Ernst, New York attor- 
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ney, recently proved himself to be 
a “tailor-made” witness as far as 
Mr. Celler is concerned. He 
charged that the investment bank 
business in the United States is in 
“horrible shape,” (because of in- 
surance company lending) and 
added “they are hanging on, that 
is all they are doing.” 


Big Issues 

This situation, he declared, 
springs from what he calls “hand- 
ing over the big issues to the in- 
surance companies.” 

The insurance companies, by so 
doing, “have lessened the value of 
the money market, and the money 
market is important if vou are go- 
ing to have an expanding econ- 
omy,” he stated. 

“Let me tell you about the insur- 
ance companies,” he demanded. 


“They have lost heart,” fp 
stated, referring to the investmenj 
banking companies. “And one of 
the real reasons that they have log 
heart is that the big issuers, th 
big companies, just walk into ay 
insurance company.” 

He said that not only have the 
investment banking companies 
taken a cut on the placing of ge 
curities to insurance companies, 
but the burden of registration and 
ihe responsibilities they have to 
incur have made it difficult fo 
them. 

“There was a great radical by 
the name of Charles _ Evans 
Hughes,” he continued, “who abou 
1906 reported that no insurance 
company shoild be permitted ty 
ever have $2,500,000,000 of re 
sources, net assets. 

“What are we up to?” he asked 
rhetorically. “Six billion. These 
are empires. There is an insurance 
company that takes in more money 
every year than the total budgets 
of 19 states. That is the power 
I am afraid of.” 


Company Holding 

Mr. Ernst, in answer to a ques 
tion from Representative Celler, 
identified the company holding 
$6,000.000,000 in assets as the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

“What I am suggesting,” Mr. 
Ernst continued, “is that there 
must be consideration, since these 
are mutuals—most of them—non- 
profit-making. Why should they 
not be broken up into regions?” 

“Is not a billion dollars enough 
for a board of directors and 4 
group of people to really handle 
decently?” he demanded. “There 
is no competition on the price of 
insurance. You have eliminated 
that element of it.” 

Mr. Celler observed that the 
Prudential Insurance Compan) 
was creating divisions and is “el 
deavoring to fractionize its ac 
tivities so that moneys drawn from 
policyholders in a section will b 
dumped back into that section.” 

And Mr. Ernst asked if there 
ought not to be legislation to it 
duce insurance companies to “pu! 
back into a community that par! 
they took out, and not put it where 
they can get a little higher 
terest rate.” 

“Because,” he said, “that com 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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I's Wendy's first wedding. And as 
you watch her, radiant in all her little- 
girl loveliness, you can’t help thinking 
forward to the day when the wedding 
will be her own—when the respon- 
sibility for her happiness will pass 
from your hands to another’s. 


Yet until that time, the responsibility 
is yours. It is to you she looks for the 
basic things that will help her grow 
irom the child you love into the 
woman you hope she will become. 
She looks to you for a healthy body, 
lor an alert and educated mind, for a 
comfortable and happy home. 
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You never want to let her down. And 
you never will if you carry Union 
Central’s Ordinary Life Policy. This 
is not a “die-to-win” policy. Instead 
it is the lowest cost permanent in- 
surance which is available. 


Union Central’s Ordinary Life Policy 
works along with you—meeting your 
changing needs, your varying prob- 
lems. When you buy your Ordinary 
Life Policy, it is the contract which 
best fits your pocketbook. However, 
the privilege of conversion to a higher 
premium plan allows you to have 
your Ordinary Life Policy changed to 
another type of insurance whenever 
your situation requires a different 
form of protection. 


Here comes the bride... 


Union Central's Ordinary Life Policy 
is the simple, economical way to pre- 
pare for the changing tomorrow—to 
make sure it will develop into a happy 
“today” for you and those you love. 


The Union Central Agent has a plan 
to meet every life insurance need. He 
has contracts ranging from Non- 
Convertible Term, the lowest pre- 
mium policy of all, to Single Premium 
Endowment, the highest. Through 
these modern, liberal policies, he can 
provide the finest possible life insur- 
ance coverage for applicants from 
birth to age 65, inclusive. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Want To Sell More Consistently? 


Take It From Caulkins: 


A Pleasant Telephone Manner, 


An Alert and Pleasant Personal Appearance— 


Even Appointment Technique— 


Pay Off In Increased Volume 


the title of this article sim- 

ply means: How good a show 
do you put on for your prospect? 
While few of us have theatrical 
sense, I think that an analysis of 
your own performance in your own 
interviews will repay you. I believe 
the show should have four parts. 


[iv i from the German, 


Advance Billing 


How good a show does your pros- 
pect expect to see? What sort of 
advance billing have you supplied 
to him so that he will look favor- 
ably on the ticket you offer him to 
catch your act? 

Have the newspapers carried fav- 
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items from time to time 
Do you have 


orable 
about your work? 
attractive material that precedes 
you via the mailman? Do you have 
a loyal following, such as Otis 
Skinner possessed, according to his 
recent biography? It can be done. 


Telephone 


Secondly, how good is your tele- 
phone technique? I do my work 
entirely by appointment. I make 
all the appointments over the phone. 
I like to make morning appoint- 
ments first thing in the morning 
and afternoon appointments just 
before lunch or just after lunch. 
In other words, I find that my 


hs, 


Kobert S 


Canlkti 


Cleveland, 
Connecticut Mutual Life 


appointments stand up better if ! 
make them only an hour or two 
before they are to eventuate. I like 
to say, “I am going to be near your 
office in about 30 minutes. If ! 
stop in, may I see you for five?” 
Most of the people I talk to over 
the phone are complete strangers 
to me. Warmth of tone and per 
sonality must flow over the tele 
phone wire. It can be done. Relax, 
don’t hurry; be yourself; learn t 
laugh, or at least chuckle; it re 
laxes both you and your man. Most 
important of all, have a tie-up with 
your strange prospect. Have 4 
letter in his hands, before you call 
mentioning a mutual acquaintance 
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as a reference. Have some adver- 
tising item in his hands, which you 
have mailed to him and which he 
has had time to receive. Then say 
to him over the phone: “Is this John 
Doe? This is the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life, Bob Caulkins speaking. 
Lasked my office to send you a letter 
earlier this week. Did you receive 
it?” If he says: “No,” stop right 
there and send him the carbon copy. 
Then call again. In other words: 
Identify yourself, then go after the 
appointment confidently. You will 
get all the appointments you can fill. 


Be On Your Toes 


Thirdly, I suggest some _ soul 
searching and self analysis in re- 
gard to that part of your act which 
is forthcoming as soon as you enter 
the presence of your client. I seek 
three opportunities or objectives. 
First, to ascertain whether he is 
more interested in saving money or 
developing a program of protection; 
secondly, to show him samples of 
my programming work or a sample 
brief illustrating endowment insur- 
ance; or third, to get out of there 
promptly if his mind seems com- 
pletely closed. How good a job I 
do at this warming up stage of the 
interview depends on a lot of 
things: how alert I am that morn- 
ing, how favorably disposed toward 
me my client proves to be; how 
recently his insurance has _ been 
competently reviewed. I am a 
stickler for personal physical effi- 
ciency—if you are not alert and on 
your toes, don’t go. 


Assume Consent 


It will be apparent from what I 
have said about the opening minutes 
of my interview, that I am prepared 
to go through with a complete pres- 
entation only when the client has 
admitted interest in either saving 
money or protecting his family, or 
perhaps both. Therefore, in my 
own mind I sincerely assume consent 
every time I make a complete pres- 
entation and I feel that this, more 
than anything else, may account for 
my satisfactory closing percentage. 
My conclusion to a complete first 
interview is very likely to sound 
like this: “I show this plan to per- 
haps a dozen young men like you 
each week and a satisfactory pro- 
portion of them are sufficiently in- 
terested in it so that they buy it 
with very little urging from me. 
In other words, it pretty much sells 
itself; are you interested enough 
togive it immediate consideration ?” 
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PASSING 
JUDGMENT 


by 
Halsey D. 
Josephson 


ct. 
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Besa! 


N and off, for the past few years, I have been quietly and infor- 

mally conducting an investigation to determine the extent of 
business life insurance sold to Sole Proprietors. My own experience, 
both as agent and general agent, added up, as the ball-players say, 
to a horse-collar. Feeling that perhaps I was overlooking a good bet, 
I proceeded to question dozens of agents, many of them million dollar 
producers, and dozens of general agents, including some of our 
industry’s most respected. It’s still a horse-collar. 

True, I met up with one chap who actually believes that he is a 
Sole Proprietor specialist. A few minutes of discussion, however, 
showed no greater relationship between his sales and what the books 
tell us about this phase of business insurance than there is between 
a mortgage reduction policy and a Pension Trust. It’s still a shut-out 
as far as I can determine. 

Does this mean that all those brainy fellows who for years have 
been spilling out millions of words for text books and magazines and 
services have been doing nothing more than practicing the scales? 
I am afraid it means exactly that. If we could line these fellows up 
and question them, one by one, how many do you think we would 
find who actually made a bona fide Sole Proprietor sale—or even 
actually attempted one? Right! In both cases! 

It’s interesting to see how this great national Sole Proprietor sales 
record is reflected in text books, study courses, company literature 
etc. Well, it’s reflected by Coney Island mirrors. For while the 
sales are non-existent, the words used to describe the situation are 
increasing in number, in size and in dullness. I have just finished 
reading a brand new advanced course. The section devoted to the 
Sole Proprietor is as long as the treatment given stock and partner- 
ship liquidation, and longer by far than the section on the Keyman. 
It is chock full of irrelevant and boring court cases and unrealistic 
and hopeless questionnaires with which the agent is to bore his 
clients. It is presented, of course, as one of the great fields of life in- 
surance sales. As a matter of fact, the innocent agent is told that 
this is standard and very essential equipment. 

I don’t know exactly why such an absurd condition continues. But 
I can guess. We are anxious—or rather some of us are—to prove to 
ourselves and to the world that we are big boys now, that we wear 
the long pants of professionalism, and that nothing is so becoming to 
us as the stiff-collar of technical skill.. Therefore, we just won't part 
with our first banker-type blue serge suit, even though the pants are 
so shiny that we can’t wear it any more. 

If the next book on Business Insurance includes a section on the 
Sole Proprietor, I think we have the right to insist that it include, 
also, at least one chapter on life insurance for the ice-man’s horse. 


NMOL TT 
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ELSIE DOYLE 
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Norma Wasson 


Norma Wasson, agent in Kansas 
City for the Phoenix Mutual Life, 
is chairman of the NALU Commit- 
tee of Women Underwriters. As 
leading woman agent of the Phoe- 
nix Mutual, since entering the busi- 
ness with that company in 1942, 
Wasson has qualified each year 
for the Women’s Quarter : Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table, and for 
the President’s Field Staff of her 
company during that time. Miss 
Wasson has served as chairman of 
the Women's Division in Kansas 
City and as director of the Kan- 
sas City Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. She has also served as an 
executive committee member of the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table. She has appeared as 
a speaker at the National Conven- 
tion of the Phoenix Mutual and the 
Women’s Group in Kansas City, as 
well as the Wisconsin State Asso- 
ciation meeting. 


Ann S. Liston 


Shortly after the death of her 
husband in 1942, Ann Liston joined 
the Northwestern Mutual Life in 
South Bend, Indiana. Her experi- 
ence as a buyer and as a beneficiary 
of life insurance have given her a 
true insight into the real meaning 
of life insurance. This, no doubt, 
explains the reason why she is one 
of her company’s outstanding 


women agents. She is one of the 
five women who have ever qualified 
for the Million Dollar Round Table. 


Elsie Doyle 


One of the most outstanding per. 
sonalities in the field of women un. 
derwriters is Elsie Doyle, agent for 
the Union Central Life in Cincin. 
nati. Since 1940 she has made q 
full time career of life insurance 
selling. Prior to her entering the 
field, however, Mrs. Doyle had con- 
siderable business experience, the 
earliest of which was serving as 
secretary to the Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, he 
native State. But in the realm of 
life underwriting Elsie Doyle, with 
her singular abilities, finds herself 
among its leaders and as such she 
is a life and qualifying member of 
the Women’s Quarter Million Dol- 
lar Round Table and has qualified 
as either a Quarter Million Dollar 
producer or a One-Half Million 
Dollar Club member, since joining 
the Union Central Life. Although 
she has a personal preference for 
contracts with an annuity angle, no 
particular policy or class of policy- 
owner has claimed her attention 
exclusively. Her sales range from 
small endowment and savings plans 
for younger clientele to elaborate 
estate planning for business and 
professional men and women of 
substantial means. 


HANNAH. HT TT 


Distaff Side—NALU 


| ino six gals who grace these pages will figure prominently 
at the 60th annual convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters to be held in Cincinnati on September 16. 


All six will be lending charm and talent to the seminar 
groups and/or the speakers rostrum. Norma Wasson is going 
to preside at the special luncheon session for women under- 


writers. 


Details on the convention can be found in the Organizations 
department on page 35. The gals are going to be out in force 
for this event and they’ll be offering constructive comment 
and criticism at the sessions. See you there. 
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WOMEN 





Ethel Smith 


After having served for several 
years in the home office of an in- 
surance company as stenographer, 
head of policy writing division, 
office manager and claim adjuster 
of accident and health claims, Miss 
Smith, Ohio regional manager for 
the Great Northern Life, entered 
the field of life insurance selling 
and agency management in 1940. 
She has always been active in as- 
sociation affairs but more particu- 
larly in the National Association of 
Accident and Health Underwriters 
of which she is chairman of the 
women’s producers division. She 
ls renowned as a speaker and has 
appeared on several national pro- 
grams. As one of the few state 
managers in the country for a life 
Insurance company she is among 
the leaders in her company. 





Harriet Horton 


Operating in a rugged territory 
covering some 300,000 square miles, 
Miss Horton, agent for the Occi- 
dental Life of California in Chey- 
enne, Wyo., has established a wide 
and lucrative clientele by utilizing 
her own airplane in making her 
wide-spread circle of calls. Her 
records indicate that her airborne 
activities have resulted in persist- 
ent and ever-expanding production 
which have gained for her a place 
among her company’s production 
leaders. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, she joined the 
Occidental of California immediate- 
ly upon graduation in 1930. A typi- 
cal “outdoor girl,” Miss Horton 
takes a great interest in physical 
education activities in Wyoming. 
She is active in the Cheyenne Quota 
Club and the Cheyenne Children’s 
Theatre and her versatility as a 
general manager of civic activities 
has contributed greatly to her suc- 
cess in her professional field. 


By Kos Siegel 


Associate Editor, The Spectator 





Margaret Divver 


Named as “New England Busi- 
ness Woman of the Year for 1948” 


by the Boston Herald, Miss Div- 
ver’s abilities in holding down a 
top-level executive position with 
one of the nation’s leading life in- 
surance companies, has won her an 
enviable and well-deserved reputa- 
tion in the industry. She started 
her business career right out of 
convent school as a financial news 
reporter. Then followed a period 
of free lance reporting and ghost 
writing before she joined the ad- 
vertising department of John Han- 
cock as a copywriter. After sev- 
eral years writing the John Han- 
cock’s national advertising copy, 
leaflets, booklets, and for the house 
organs of the company, she was 
appointed assistant manager of the 
advertising department in 1941, 
and associate manager in 1944. As 
advertising manager for the John 
Hancock, a position to which she 
was appointed in November, 1948, 
she controls the company’s adver- 
tising budget of over half a million 
dollars. 
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Py Rex Beasley 


Director of Public Relations 
Republic National Life 


HY is it that a great num- 
W:-: of our insurance firms 

consider company advertis- 
ing in the same vein as mortuary 
copy? After all, we sell life insur- 
ance, not death insurance. We are 
past the stage when an agent 
brought tears to the eyes of a pros- 
pect with tales of dying, crimson 
draped hearses and tiny children 
left alone in a bitter world. The 
agent, today, smiles as he explains 
what wonderful things the insur- 
ance contract will do for the en- 
tire family—what enjoyment may 
be theirs in future years because 
they insure today. 

Standing back of the agent is 
the company sales literature 
which must supplement his sales 
story. Certainly, we use stock 
photographs of elderly couples to 
illustrate a mailing piece, but 
these days, the couple is smiling. 
Their sunset years have been pro- 
tected! We make use of happy 
children, not ragged waifs hud- 
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dled about a forlorn appearing 
mother with bills stacked about 
her. Insurance firms, for the most 
part, have come to realize that 
their advertising campaigns, their 
sales material, even their direct 
mail must do more than upset the 
prospect’s darker emotions. Some 
firms have gone as far as to in- 
corporate cartoon humor in the 
presentation of what they wish to 
say; others rely upon pertinent 
headlines to attract and interest 
newspaper or magazine readers. 
These companies know that people 
want to enjoy items they purchase, 
such as radios, clothes, food, 
homes. So why not insurance as 
well? 


No Slapstick, Please 


The writer is not advocating 
slapstick. There is nothing which 
disgusts the trade as much as 
shady sketches or unorthodox copy 
used to sell insurance. It cheapens 
and degrades the industry. We 


Sy INSURANCE 
yy ADVERTIS 


ING 
CAN 
SPARKLE 

T00! 


are not creating propaganda 
which is intended to promote soap, 
bath towels or items which come 
in the large economy size; we offer 
the contentment of knowing that 
the home will be paid for through 
mortgage cancellation insurance, 
the children sent to college with 
the funds of an endowment, the 
doctor bills paid by a hospitaliza- 
tion plan. It’s the sort of thing 
which, like the smoking of a favor- 
ite old pipe, causes a man to settle 
back in his easy chair and sigh 
with happy relief. 

Insurance companies have more 
or less brightened their sales ma 
terial during the past few years. 
More color is being utilized ané 
attractive literature illustrates in 
sparkling terms what the insur 
ance contract will do. This sort of 
thing lends prestige to the agent, 
creates a favorable attitude in the 
prospect’s mind and strengths the 
company’s public standing. 

So why not eliminate those tear 
stains which used to splatter the 
copy of insurance advertising’ 
Let’s wipe our eyes and smile 
when we discuss or illustrate thos 
wonderful options in the life pol 
icy. And finally, let’s all join te 
gether to shout those famous 
words of huckstery: “Love that 
insurance business!” 
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1949 Institute campaign 
stresses Life Insurance facts! 


Also maintains strong 
public service approach... 





Met bois Koy — 





@ An energetic campaign on a new 
theme will be released in Septem- 
ber by the Institute of Life In- 
surance on behalf of the life insur- 
ance companies and their agents. 


The new series of advertisements 
was developed to meet three important 
objectives . . . all vital to our business. 

The first objective is to give the 
FACTS about the business, in clear, per- 
suasive language. 

The second objective is to stress 
your contribution to the business. To 
get the most out of their life insurance, 
millions of readers will be told, the 
services of a trained agent are essential. 
This will be emphasized in advertise- 
ment after advertisement. 








Hes on his way yp! 


Lewis A. Karg of Canton, Ohio, was 





a screw machine operator with ideas 
and ambitions, and the initiative to 
do something about them. He took 
courses in metallurgy on the side. 
He used his wits to invent a special 
geuging device for seamless tubing. 
Result? He won himself a job as 


machining service engineer at The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company 
Today at 32, he's sales development 
engineer, » specialist in his field 

He's on his way up... .hedid iton hisown? 


The third objective is to reaffirm 
the fact that opportunity still exists in 
America for every citizen to better 
himself and his community . . . by his 
own efforts! 

In supporting the traditional Amer- c 
ican “do-it-yourself” spirit, the cam- = Sepdeeapasaets coveidama 
paign at once performs a service to =e lens 2 ; ; of 
the public and to our own business. Lage INSURANCE Hoping American Families t 
For life insurance is closely tied to in- 
dividual initiatives for both advance- 
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ment and security. And the future of 
our country as we know it depends 
on reawakening and sustaining these 


Another ‘‘Do-it-yourself’’ American! 
Again and again, in 421 newspapers 
all over the country and in national 
farm magazines, messages like this 





initiatives! 


will associate life insurance with in- 


spiring actual, true-to-life examples 
of individual American enterprise. 
Millions of Americans —friends of 
our business—will be exposed to the 
impact of this campaign. 


Points up significance of the agent’s service... 


Every “Fact Box’’ will bring home 
the importance of the agent’s work. 

Some of these featured boxes will 
be devoted entirely to the agent’s 
part in making life insurance a serv- 
ice. In others, such things as the need 


for policy reserves, how the life insur- 
ance business is supervised, and simi- 
lar basic facts will be explained to 
the public. 

Follow this campaign closely, use 
it where opportunity offers. Watch 


for it in your newspaper—it’s de- 
signed to work for you! 


The Institute of Life Insurance 


central source of information 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Along ily Seat 


BY W. EUGENE ROESCH 


AUSTIN: Multiplication of life 
insurance companies in Texas dur- 
ing the past decade has been such 
that there are now 98 legal re- 
serve life insurance companies in 
the State. Furthermore, the vol- 
ume of life insurance in force— 
with all companies doing business 
in Texas (domestic and out-of- 
State)—is something over $7 bil- 
lion. Since Texas has around 
seven million people, that means 
about a billion of life insurance 
in force per one million persons. 
As regards the number of compa- 
nies, the situation is potentially 
dangerous in the event that a gen- 
uine economic setback occurs on a 
wide scale. Probably the majority 
of Texas companies are small— 
many of them having been organ- 
ized with a minimum $25,000 capi- 
tal and a surplus of about $5,000. 
Competitive sales methods are 
sometimes questionable, from the 
public’s standpoint. Desire to cir- 
cumvent the ban against stock- 
with-policy, in some instances, has 
led to formation of a life company 
and then formation of an invest- 
ment company, transfer of the life 
company control to the investment 
outfit, and then sales of the invest- 
ment company offerings together 
with the attempts to sell policies. 
It is entirely likely that, in the 
event of a real recession, smaller 
Texas companies will pass from 
the picture in numbers—via sale, 
merger and liquidaton. The reac- 
ton on the public might easily be 
bad for the entire institution of 
life insurance. This is by no 
means to say that Texas does not 
have its fair share of fine, solid, 
stable and ethical legal reserve 
companies. For instance, in Aus- 
tin itself, I recently visited with 
officers of the Western Reserve 
Life which has its home office in 
that citv and which has done a 
splendid iob since its formation in 
1927. Since 1944, that company 
has raised insurance in force from 
$24,000,000 to about $45,000,000 
and the average ordinary policy in 
force has increased in size from 
$1,785 to about $2,300. I had the 
opportunity for a pleasant chat 
with J.J. Pettus, vice-president and 
actuary; C. B. Calahan, Jr., vice- 
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Field Editor, The Spectator 


president; Lloyd Grove, agency 
director, and others. Incidentally, 
I was pleased to learn that my 
friend, J. S. Breed, agency secre- 
tary for a number of years, has 
been promoted to agency super- 
visor. He joined the company in 
1934 as an accountant. In the 
years between 1937 and 1945, he 
was a member of the FBI and then 
a chief petty officer in the U. S. 
Maritime Service. For a_ short 
time after his discharge, he was an 
examiner for the Texas Insurance 
Department and then rejoined the 
Western Reserve in March of 1946. 
As agency secretary, he is suc- 
ceeded by Robert R. Jackson, who 
has been director of the company’s 
policyholders service department. 
Mr. Jackson is a graduate of the 
University of Texas who, after a 
tenure in the Army Air Force, 
joined the Western Reserve about 
two years ago. 


WACO: This is one of the many 
smaller cities in the United States 
that I like. Faces on the streets 
are friendly. People respect each 
others’ personalities and rights 
(except that I wish they would 
keep food out of motion-picture 
theatres—especially popcorn!). In 
addition, the faces themselves look 
the way I can remember New 
Yorkers looking prior to 1912. But 
there I go again—wishing for the 
times when I was a boy: “Lauda- 
tor tempores pueri acti.” Actually, 
Waco is the kind of place that 
turns one’s mind forward, not 
backward. It deals, essentially, 


with today and tomorrow—not 
with yesterday. And it has pro- 
duced at least two outstanding 
Texas life insurance companies, 
One of those is the Amicable Life, 
where the official family and the 
agents practically merge into a 
happy organization. President 
Holt Massey and Vice-President 
W. L. Edmonds can best be de- 
scribed by the word “genial.” As 
for E. E. Roberts, head of the 
agency department, he is just 
what you would expect in such 
surroundings. Ed is considerate 
and understanding with his men. 
He does not try to play “Big Shot.” 
He just tries to give them the kind 
of personal interest that extends 
to their lives and their wives and 
makes them happy in their work. 
That’s a gift! It cannot be learned 
inclassrooms. The other outstand- 
ing life insurance company in Waco 
is the Texas Life. The Texas Life 
(as readers of this column may re- 
call from comments here about a 
year ago) has embarked on a definite 
program of agency expansion. 
While visiting in Waco, I had the 
pleasure of having coffee with 
President John D. Mayfield of the 
Texas Life and hearing him en- 
thuse about the results already 
accomplished. Later, I had a 
chance to talk with the two men 
who are aggressively bringing the 
company to the fore. They are 
Tom C. Sharp, Jr., agency vice- 
president, and Joe G. Reece, direc- 
tor of public relations, who has 
borne “the heat and burdens of the 
day” for that company for a long 
time. In fact, agencywise, Joe has 
been the Deus ex Machina of the 
production plant. The plans that 
Tom and Joe are energizing for 
the company have a firm foothold, 
since the Texas Life has always 
been well, and _ conservatively, 
managed. 





The new home office building of Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, 
Va., pictured above, was opened for business on August 8. 
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Retirement need not worry Your clients 











Many of your clients are doubtless employed by concerns or busi- 
nesses which have adopted the plan of retiring people at age 65. When 
these clients retire at a lesser income, they will be faced with the problem 


of insurance premiums which have not been similarly reduced. 


Suggest to them that a Travelers Cash Settlement, Age 65 policy 
taken out now will relieve them of this worry when they are faced with 
retirement. The premiums for this adaptable form of insurance are 
only slightly higher than for Ordinary Life, yet Cash Settlement 65 
offers the advantage of fully paid up insurance for life at age 65. Further- 
more, the contract provides elective options of either a life income or 


full cash settlement at maturity. 


Today, with increased emphasis on retirement from active busi- 
ness, your clients and prospects will want to know about Travelers 
with full information is 


Cash Settlement Life insurance. Literature, 


available for your mailing. 
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THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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ognizing those human needs 

which can be solved with money. 
Too many of us have been over- 
whelmed by the very word “pro- 
gramming.” It is not a complicated 
operation, nor does it require exten- 
sive training or specialized knowl- 
edge. 

Don’t think in terms of income 
tax rulings or involved techniques 
used in the writing of settlement 
agreements. Stress the broad, 
warm, human aspects of our work. 
In my opinion, programming is 90 
per cent humanizing and 10 per 
cent formal procedure. It is having 
a real desire to help your fellow 
man solve his problems. 


Promising those is simply rec- 


Ideas For Sale 


This is the story of Anthony 
J ...I had known Tony for several 
years as the owner of a modest 
diner which he had bought with 
the money he had been able to save 
while working as a_ short-order 
cook. Tony is a nice fellow, pleas- 
ant, and easily accessible to several 
insurance men who eat breakfast 
there. 

So Tony had acquired several 
contracts on various plans. In fact, 
Tony had also been visited by a 
leading life underwriter, who had 
been discouraged by his slightly 
soiled apron. What they did not 
know was that Tony had a wife of 
considerable business acumen and 
education. She rarely appeared 
in the diner, but handled all the 
bookkeeping and business details at 
home. 

Through mutual friends, whom 
I had helped with business prob- 
lems, Tony had developed a regard 
for my general business judgment. 
He had asked me some simple ques- 
tions that required simple answers. 
One day, over a cup of coffee, I 
noticed Tony pondering over a 
lengthy credit report for Dun & 
Bradstreet. 

“I don’t understand why this 
ever came here. It should have 
gone to the house because the wife 
usually takes care of this sort of 
thing.” 

Having a half hour or so to spare 
and feeling kindly towards Tony 
anyway, because he usually bought 
my cup of coffee, I suggested that 
I run the form over to his house 
and talk the matter over with his 
wife. 

In helping Mrs. J . . . with the 
credit report, I learned they had 
a net income of $9,000 a year and a 
systematic bank savings plan. I 
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asked Mrs. J . if she felt her 
present accumulation plan would 
provide her with the income she 
would need for herself and child in 
the event of her husband’s death. 

She admitted she had been sav- 
ing this money to invest in the 
business to try to create a plan of 
security; but she did not know how 
much nor how little it would mean 
as income. It was easy to suggest 
that I draw up a plan that would 
conform to her desires. As the pic- 
ture-taking interview developed, I 
found her plans to be quite ambi- 
tious. 

Another interview was arranged 
for the same day the following 
week. Meeting her expressed needs 
would call for an additional $32,000 
—$20,000 Endowment at 65, $4,000 
Educational Endowment, $8,000 
Endowment at 60—with an annual 
premium of about $1,400. 

Mrs J ... was pleased with the 
program and, although the premi- 
um called for more money than she 


had ever expected to put into q 
life insurance plan, she immediately 
set up a budjet to include this pre. 
mium for the following year. 

It is of interest to note that the 
applicant was not the real prospect, 
Tony’s principal part in this trans. 
action was the signing of the appli- 
cations and agreeing with his wife 
that it was a wonderful plan. 


Agent Follows Through 

After the program had been de- 
livered, I learned they planned to 
adopt a child. This called for an 
additional $14,000 to sustain a see- 
ond child and to provide for his 
education. 

During another interview they 
expressed a desire eventually to 
build the insurance estate to $50- 
000, so I called during the month 
in which Tony’s age would change. 
Then I learned the contemplated 
adoption was actually going to take 
place. This gave me an opportunity 
to remind Mrs. J . about the 
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By ROBERT L. PILON 


Reading General Agency 


John Hancock Mutual Life 
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additional coverage and although 
they were quite hesitant to add the 
insurance because of large expences 
they had incurred, it was not diffi- 
cult to show them the wisdom of 
adding term insurance, to be con- 
verted later. 

When the applications were sub- 
mitted (realizing we were under 
the $50,000 figure) I took the liber- 
ty of ordering an additional $6,000. 
It was delivered on the idea of tak- 
ing care of a mortgage on a home 
not yet acquired. 

During the process of getting 
the original contracts issued on 
Tony, we ran into a little difficulty 
on the medical examination, but 
eventually were able to have the 
contracts issued on a_ standard 
basis. It was easy to dramatize to 
the family that Tony’s future insur- 
ability might be questionable. Also 
when these policies had been de- 
livered, the adopted child had ar- 
rived, and I took away a juvenile 
application to close up the case. 








Thus a_ prospect for larger 
amounts who had been under the 
noses of myself and competitors 
for years became a _ policyholder. 
Also, I obtained the names of three 
people to whom it had been said, 
“All these other men sell insurance, 
but Pilon is the man with the plan.” 
Two leads resulted in program sales. 
One was a “dud” because I ne- 
glected to establish the prospect’s 
ability to pay. 

In thinking back over the pro- 
gramming cases that have been 
developed, I realize that the sim- 
plicity of programming as a basic 
method of selling has many advan- 
tages. In fact, the humanizing ele- 
ments that build into a program 
case put the imaginative under- 
writer on a stage where his flair 
for showmanship can be appreci- 
ated. 


Another Case 


Suffering from the brunt of a 
incident, but 


“non-taken” still in 


search of new business, I made a 
call in the country-home section. 
No one was home. I noticed a 
house a few hundred yards away, 
and felt that if they had a phone 
I could use, the evening might not 
be wasted. 

As I drove up, the lady of the 
house was sitting on the front 
porch. She was agreeable to use 
of the phone— but the second party 
was not at home. Having nowhere 
else to go, I decided to discuss my 
business with anyone who would 
listen. 

I opened conversation with Mrs. 
H ... by saying, “It would be nice 
if your husband were a client of 
mine.” 

“Client?” she said. “I never knew 
life insurance men had clients. All 
they ever seem to do is try to sell 
insurance.” 

I described a client as someone 
with problems we could help solve if 
given an opportunity. “Perhaps you 
have a problem that life insurance 
can solve.” 

After a few leading questions, I 
discovered that Mrs. H. . . was not 
entirely satisfied with, nor did she 
understand, her husband’s life in- 
surance planning. All she was able 
to tell me was that her husband was 
doing business with two of my com- 
petitors and had recently purchased 
a small policy. 

She stated that, although the 
agent had been to the home and 
had spoken in great detail, she was 
at a loss to understand just what he 
was trying to do. She had finally 
given up in disgust, feeling her 
husband probably knew what he 
was doing, even though she was not 
entirely satisfied. 


Their Problem 


We had discovered a mutual 
friend and from him I learned my 
prospect had a mentally-deficient 
son. This was a source of great 
concern, both from an immediate 
financial point of view and because 
of a feeling of insecurity about the 
child’s future welfare. 

The mutual friend arranged a 
meeting which brought us all to- 
gether and he led the conversation 
into the subject of the boy’s wel- 
fare. This was my chance to point 
out that through a life insurance 
fund the security desired could be 
created. 

Two or three times throughout 
the interview, Mr. H referred 
to the two competitive agents. They 
had had ample opportunity to dis- 

(Concluded on Page 39) 
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GOVERNMENT 


SPENDING 


there has been a rising con- 

sciousness in this country in 
regard to the amount of money 
being spent for various projects. 
This sense of excessive spending 
has been centered chiefly on gov- 
ernment activities as reflected in 
the budget presented by the Presi- 
dent. The President, by insisting 
that the budget could not be cut 
in any substantial amount and by 
his recommending that deficit 
financing be resorted to in cover- 
ing any spread between income 
and expenses, has intensified the 
wave of economy thinking 
throughout the country. This col- 
umn, in a recent issue, added some 
cautious notes on the longer term 
effect of deficit financing on in- 
vestment values and investment 
plans. 

When any subject begins to ab- 
sorb the imagination of the popu- 
lace, it may reach the point where 
many misleading or completely 
false statements are accepted 
without question. Today spending 
is beginning to be looked upon as 
a great evil and it would be well 
to place it in its proper niche in 
the national economy. Spending, 
as such, has actually been bene- 
ficial and can even be considered 
essential to the operation of a free 
economy. It is because of the 
value that spending lends to any 
economic development that we feel 
that it would be worth while to 
discuss its attributes rather than 
to accept all statements made re- 
garding the necessity for economy. 

Rummaging through the writ- 
ings of the past. you frequently 
come across some old _ truism, 
which mav have degenerated into 
a cliche by too much usage. One 


D ‘tere the past few months 
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by 
bvida m He [ [ 


Partner, Davis & Hall 
Investment Management 


such expression, which is apropos 
of the present discussion, is 
“money makes the mare go.” It 
is necessary to have available 
money and have it turning over 
frequently to keep the wheels of 
progress turning. There is noth- 
ing very new in this statement, 
but a false economy move, reduc- 
ing both the amount and the ac- 
tivity of spending, if carried to an 
extreme, would at least stymie and 
could seriously undermine the 
longer term progress of the coun- 
try. 

Unless we have money in the 
economy being actively used for 
productive enterprises, new devel- 
opments will languish, the cost of 
production will increase and our 
standard of living will be dras- 
tically lowered. Like everything 
else, there can be good and bad 
spending. The American economy 
has grown through the willingness 
of its people to spend money freely 
in the develonoment of natural re- 
sources and industrial techniques. 
This type of spending “makes the 
mare go” and is beneficial to all. 
Bad spending, on the other hand, 
is exemplified in any endeavor that 
channels money into. stagnant 
pools where it is not reused or, if 
used, has no compensating benefit 
for the economy. The hoarding of 
gold or gems is an example of such 
spending. India, where liquidity is 
a fetish, is a country of tremen- 
dous wealth from which the coun- 
try derives little benefit. 

Excessive government spending, 
particularly if buttressed by defi- 
cit financing, could work into non- 
productive and non-essential chan- 
nels. Such spending. because of 
the ease of creating money 
through the medium of the Fed- 





eral printing press, arouses py 
public interest. By the time th 
effect of the new money becomgy 
obvious, the damage is done an 
the process hard to stop. Further. 
more, concentration of spending jy 
governmental hands, which is ey. 
actly what deficit financing does 
tends toward monopoly and monop. 
oly of any kind 1s a calamitoy; 
road to be followed by any peopl 
dedicated to freedom and _ the 
rights of the individual. 

As the Federal government js 
the only instrument which can ere. 
ate deficit financing, the increas. 
ing use of deficit financing yi] 
surely lead to greater restraints 
on private individuals and busi- 
ness. This, in turn, will have , 
paralyzing effect on productive 
spending—under free competitive 
conditions. The active use of the 
dollar by the economy as a whole 
and unrestricted by monopolies of 
any type, whether government, 
business or labor, will keep alive 
the basic qualities of freedom. 

Investors, as a group, are inter- 
ested in money being spent and 
money being actively used. They 
must insist on the constructive use 
of money, whether they supply the 
money for the construction of pub- 
lic works or industrial projects, or 
the development of a business of 
their own. Active money to the in- 
vestor means an active and pro- 
gressive economy, while sluggish 
money or artificial money, such as 
deficit financing, has a depressive 
effect which leads only to the de 
side for liquidity and a miserly re 
turn for so-called riskless capital, 
or to unproductive hoarding. 

Investors of all classes should 
resist any effort to reduce produt- 
tive spending, or efforts to direct 
the flow of money into uneconomit 
or closely controlled channels. | 
is essential that we all realize the 
difference between spending for 
use and spending for effect, ani 
not condemn spending as _ such 
without carefully analyzing the 
processes through which each type 
of spending is developed. To de 
mand economy in the Federal gov 
ernment—with an eye to balant 
ing the budget from normal it 
come sources—is essential, but t 
insist that spending be curtaile( 
regardless of its function in the 
economy can result in serious ect 
nomic loss. This country, the mos 
productive and imaginative in tht 
world, can intelligently approach 
the problem of spending withou! 
becoming hysterical over one & 
treme or the other. 
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notes Step Ahead 





HE SOUTHLAND LIFE Ban- 
ner now flies over the combined 
operations of Southland Life 


and the Reserve Loan Life Insurance 





Company — serving citizens of thirteen 
states. With the merging of these two 
well-known companies, a greater service 
is afforded the public. 


The combined insurance in force of 
the two companies is approximately four 
hundred and fifty million dollars. The 
combined assets reach more than ninety 
million dollars. 


Policyholders gain by this union of 
assets and experience. An already com- 
prehensive service is augmented by com- 
bined assets, combined personnel, and 


INSURANCE 
W. C. McCORD, President 





combined strength. The joined Field 
Representatives of the companies can 
give to the public services greatly im- 
proved and widespread. 


Thousands upon thousands of men 
and women have gained financial secur- 
ity and safety by accepting advice upon 
protection and retirement plans from 
the representatives of these companies. 
More thousands will secure their futures 
through this combination of trained and 
experienced personnel. 


Whether it be Life, Accident, 
Health or Hospitalization Insurance — 
or all four— SOUTHLAND LIFE is 
now able, better than ever, to serve you 
with complete adequacy. 


COMPANY 
Heme Office, DALLAS 


Life e Accident ¢ Health e Hospitalization Insurance 


“Serving Since 1908” 
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DAY'S 
WORK 


by 
chante é. ben der 


Minneapolis, General Agent 
Mutual Benefit Life 


must hit from where you stand. 

To do this with any authority 
behind the punch, means that you 
have spent months in training to 
be ready at that precise moment. 
The same thing is true in any 
business and particularly so in the 
day’s work of a full time life insur- 
ance agent. 

In order to meet each day with 
the full force of his courage and 
conviction, he should spend days 
and weeks in preparation. It’s 
preparation well in advance that 
produces the kind of a day’s work 
your general agent wants to see. 
Calls should have been made and 
interviews had, so that the case 
preparation has been completed. 
The night before, a complete out- 
line of the next day’s work should 
be written out so that you will not 
wake up out of a job, but be ready 
to follow a blue-print of a day’s 
activities that is waiting for you 
at the office, or in your coat pocket. 
Seventy per cent of the day’s suc- 
cess depends upon having made out 
that blue-print for the day, the 
night before. 

With your blue-print of the day’s 
work to follow and armed with the 
proper mental attitude, you know 
just what you are going to do each 


t the kingdom of fisticuffs, you 
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hour of the day, as your lay-out 
sheet calls for your presence at dif- 
ferent locations. It’s a lot like driv- 
ing downtown—you go a block at 
a time and gauge your speed so 
that you reach most of the signals 
just as they turn to “go.” If you 
can get into the mental attitude of 
thinking about each day’s work on 
this same basis, you will be a lot 
happier. Don’t go out to do a full 
day’s work, but do go out to do 
an hour’s work. Work from eight 
to nine. Forget about everything 
else until that next hour comes up 
to meet you. Then, if you have done 
your lay-out work the night before, 
and your blue-print of the day has 
been reduced to writing, you have 
only to look up your next job when 
nine o’clock rolls around. Nothing 
is work, unless you would rather be 
doing something else. 

The number of calls and ‘inter- 
views that should be made is up to 
you and your general agent. If you 
are new in the business, you had 
better plan on getting up to bat 
pretty often, for it takes most fel- 
lows some time to know just when 
to swing the bat so as to get the 
best results. The only way you 
will ever learn is to get up and 
start swinging, even if your bat- 
ting average is low at the start. 


The one thing your ygeneral agent 
wants to see is that you are expos- 


ing yourself to business. That is 
the one answer which pops up all 
of the time as the reason for men 
producing real results. 

A lot of well educated life insur- 
ance men have left this business, 
but not many fellows have left who 
were really in love with soliciting. 
If you learn this basic fundamental 
and stick to it, you will be opening 
up about ten new cases each month 
before you know it. That is about 
par for a good agent who claims 
to be a full time man. 

One thing you surely must have 
understood when you came into life 
insurance is that you were enter- 
ing a business in which people do 
not come to you, but where you 
have to go to see people. Your gen- 
eral agent wants to see you follow 
through by doing this fundamental 
job of seeing people. A good day’s 
work in this business certainly 
takes into consideration telephone 
alls which should produce some 
good appointments for another day 
that will be coming along soon. 
Generally such calls are being made 
to people to whom direct mail let- 
ters should have been sent some 
time ago. Don’t make telephone 
calls at just any old time of the 
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day. Have this as a part of your 
daily plan—set aside a certain hour. 
We have found in our office that 
from 11 to 12, or from 4 to 5, are 
good hours tor making telephone 
calls. If you are looking for a cer- 
tain night in which to do your tele- 
phoning, Tuesday and Thursday 
evening seem to be the best, be- 
tween seven and nine p. m. 

A good day’s work for an agent 
in this business allows for a lunch- 
eon appointment with a prospect or 
a center of influence. Don’t get the 
idea that you have to take your 
prospect to the most expensive 
places in town. It is all right to 
have lunch with the other fellows 
in the office once in a while, but 
the agents who do this all of the 
time are losing one of the most val- 
uable hours of the day. Another 
good plan is to get the prospect into 
your office after you have had 
lunch. Yeu know it is always easier 
to play a better game on your own 
home field. Another valuable ap- 
pointment hour is just after the 
business offices close. No man ever 
failed in this business, who was 
able to arrange two good closing 
interviews, five days of the week. 


Be Prepared 


nother part of your day should 
be spent in “case” preparation, 
and a good time to take care of 
this is late afternoon so you can 
lire up the typing for the agency 
secretary for the following morn- 
ing and at the same time make 
your layout for the following 
| 

There is nothing new about all 
of this, but the real trick is in do- 
ing it and following a pattern that 
uses up at least eight full hours a 
day. I know that if you follow 
through on such plans, you will 
open up at least ten new cases a 
month and by this I mean ten peo- 
ple on whom you will be able to 
write something within the next 
thirteen weeks. Set up a target for 
your calls, your interviews, the 
number of submitted lives and the 
amount of reported cases. We like 
to do it in our agency by quar- 
ters pick your plan, do set up 
something to aim at and then keep 
arecord of your results so that you 
can discuss it with your general 
agent at regular intervals. Maybe 
he can make some valued sugges- 
tions that he may have picked up 
from someone. Following such a 


plan, you will soon get a good aver- 
age production. 

Now after a full day’s work in 
the field and in the office, comes the 


most important time of the day be- 
cause it spells the difference be- 
tween being an average and an out- 
standing producer. If you want 
to “go to town” in this business, 
read everything you can about it 
during the evening. Uncover good 
ideas that become your own pet 
methods and really develop some 
home-grown enthusiasm about your 
ideas. They say that enthusiasm is 
a rich mixture of self-confidence, 
faith, hope and dogged determina- 
tion. Enthusiasm is really only 
confidence in action. This confi- 
dence is not inherent, it must be 
acquired. The utility of this confi- 
dence varies directly with the sum 
of your knowledge and ability. 

Get to be some organization or 
company’s insurance man—know 
all of the buyers, the railroad men, 
or the public accountants in town. 
There are hundreds of groups of 
nests waiting to be developed. Sev- 
eral of the men in our agency who 
are doing a better than average job 
claim that this one idea accounts 
for their increasing amount of re- 
ported business. One of my asso- 
ciates has already reported a lot of 
good high grade business with one 
such idea. There is another good 
friend of mine in our company who 
does over a million dollars of re- 
ported, paid-for business a year by 
soliciting for nothing but bequest 
insurance sales. They tell me that 





every wealthy man in his commu- 
nity knows about him. We have a 
young fellow in our office who has 
sold a lot of freight and passenger 
agents and their assistants, in his 
first six months. 

Too many men are looking for 
the fifth freedom, “Freedom from 
work,” as Captain Eddie Ricken- 
backer recently said. You know, 
men sell life insurance for the same 
reason men buy it—to get that 
wonderful feeling of security. If 
you will buy enough of it and also 
sell enough of it, it will keep you 
from racing towards the wrong 
goal. 

The big producers cannot work 
ten times as hard as the little aver- 
age salesmen so the difference, the 
general agent knows and you must 
know, is that the big fellows really 
do the job of reading, digging out 
and putting into operation some 
better ideas than the average pro- 
ducer. They say that happiness is 
absorption; the ability to be com- 
pletely absorbed in what you are 
doing. When you have arrived at 
this point, your general agent will 
know it, your family will know it, 
and most important of all, your 
prospects will know it. Then you 
will be doing the kind of a day’s 
work which coincides with your 
general agent’s idea of what you 
should do to find real enjoyment 
and happiness in this business. 
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“Now in the case of a particularly difficult prospect!" 
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| a 
TAX 





DECISIONS 


the income tax, is the subject 

matter of three recent decisions 
of interest and importance from 
the standpoint of the alert life 
underwriter: 

(1) J. Giltner Igleheart, Sr. v. 
Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue: United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the Seventh Circuit, May 
26, 1949—Where single premium 
policies are issued, guaranteeing a 
return of the principal upon sur- 
render or death, the periodic pay- 
ments of interest are fully subject 
to income tax and do not represent 
amounts received as an annuity. 

(2) Hannah Meyer v. United 
States: United States Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit, 
June 1, 1949—Premiums paid for 
insurance in connection with poli- 
cies on the son’s life under a busi- 
ness agreement are not deductible 
for the purpose of the income tax. 

(3) Executors of N. B. Early, 
Jr., v. Administrators of Rufus 
Dudley Atkinson: United States 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth 


[tne insurance, as affected by 
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By fe er ma 
Mort on 


Analyst and Advisor 
in Estate and Tax Matters 


Circuit, May 24, 1949—On surren- 
der of life annuity contracts, no de- 
duction from income tax is allowed 
for loss sustained as the transac- 
tion was not one entered into for 
profit. 

These three decisions may be 
summarized as follows: 


Igleheart v. Commissioner 


Prior to 1941, the taxpayer pur- 
chased nine insurance and annuity 
contracts from three’ insurance 
companies. Each contract provided 
for a fixed principal sum to be paid 
to the taxpayer, if he surrendered 
the policies, or to his beneficiaries 


in the event of his death. In the 
interim, he was to receive annual 
payments. No medical examination 
was required for the issue of the 
policies. 

It is understood that the pre- 
miums paid by the taxpayer were 
not computed with reference to 
age or mortality tables, but 
equalled 5°) or 6% in excess of the 
surrender value or death benefit. 

Except for this small percentage 
charge, the principal sum of each 
contract corresponded to the single 
premium paid for the policies, and 
the premiums were the same as 
that charged any applicant, regard- 
less of age or sex. No matter how 
many annual payments he may 
have received, he was still entitled 
to the full principal sum on de- 
mand, or his beneficiaries would re- 
ceive such sum at death. 

The question, presented in this 
case, was whether the annual pay- 
ments received by the taxpayer 
constituted interest on an invested 
fund or an annuity payment. 

The Court held that the income 
payment, which did not include any 
return of the taxpayer’s capital, 
did not qualify as an annuity in- 
come, and was, therefore, fully tax- 
able as interest or earnings upon 
an invested fund, and that, to hold 
otherwise, would necessitate disre- 
garding not only the plain con- 
struction of the tax law, but also 
the firmly accepted notion that an 
annuity has as its basic function 
the systematic liquidation of the 
principal sum. 

Therefore, the Court held that 
the phrase “amounts received as 
an annuity” has reference only to 
periodic payments, which represent 
a combined return of capital and 
interest, and that the 3% formula 
for the taxing of annuity income 
never intended to exempt payments 
which, in their entirety, represent 
interest and do not deplete the 
principal sum invested. 


Meyer v. United States 


Hannah Meyer is the widow of 
Jonas Meyer, who died in 1939. 
Prior to his death, Mr. Meyer was 
a co-partner in business with his 
son, A. Edwin Meyer. The articles 
of partnership provided that the 
son, after his father’s death, might 
elect to continue the business and 
have the benefit of the use of his 
father’s investment, but not in ex- 
cess of $85,000, for a period of not 
over ten years, with further pro- 
vision for the partial liquidation of 
this interest before the ten-year 
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THE PROFESSIONAL APPROACH 


By Joseph J. Loughlin, Jr., New York 


After being in the general insurance business for a 
while, things seemed to progress very nicely—that is, 
until World War II came along. I spent almost five 
years in the Army, mostly overseas, and I had a great 
deal of time to think about my future in the insurance 
business, after the war. It became very evident to me 
that a more professional approach in my insurance 
selling activities would be of great benefit. 

As a result, upon my discharge, I attempted to find 
a means of approaching the sale of insurance from a 
professional point of view—and I was referred to the 
Provident Mutual and to my present general agent, 
George P. Shoemaker. An introduction to the colorful 
“Chart for Living’’ monthly income graph seemed to 
be the solution to my problem of professional selling. 
I immediately joined the agency and be- 
gan to concentrate on using the Chart. 

This I was able to do very successfully, 
for my enthusiasm for the Chart and life 
insurance made it rather easy for me to 
make sales. Those persons to whom I 
present the Chart are, for the most part, 
so impressed that referred leads are 
readily forthcoming. 

By selling with the Chart I have 





certainly attained my goal of professionalizing my 
approach. My average policy the first year was over 
$8000 and last year it was even higher. This certainly 
bespeaks the high quality clientele that can be built 
through the medium of the Chart. 

An example of how the Chart can improve the 
quality of a sale is found in the case of a prospect 
who was convinced that he needed $10,000 of term 
insurance to fulfill his insurance needs. This man was 
sold before I ever talked to him and yet, when I had 
completed his Chart, he came to realize that $10,000 
of term insurance was insufficient—and he bought 
$30,000 of ordinary life instead. 

During my first two years of selling, I sold over 
$600,000 of life insurance of which more than 
$400,000 came from Chart presenta- 
tions. Most of these sales would have been 
nonexistent, or at least considerably 
smaller, if I had not made use of the 
“Chart for Living.” I plan to continue my 
selling with the Chart because I feel that, 
besides giving me a greater volume of 
sales, it gives my clients a most effec- 
tive and efficient solution to their insur- 
ance problems. 


Sales Ideas from “Provident Notes” 
published by 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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period expired. The executor of the 
father’s estate was bound to allow 
the investment to remain under 
these conditions, but had no voice 
in the management of the business. 
Each year, as long as the invest- 
ment remained in the business, the 
estate was to receive interest on 
the amount of the investment plus 
a fixed percentage of the net 
profits. The son was not to become 
a debtor of his father’s estate and 
the interest thus left in the busi- 
ness was to be at risk and liable 
for the claims of creditors. The 
father’s interest in the business at 
the time of his death was valued 
at over $80,000. The son elected to 
continue the partnership business, 
under the terms as explained, and 
it was not until 1945 that Mrs. 
Meyer, who was the sole legatee of 
her husband’s estate, received this 
asset of his estate. 

When Mr. Meyer died, he held 
an absolute assignment of two poli- 
cies of insurance on life of his son 
with a total face value of $25,000. 
In 1940, these policies, which then 
had substantial cash surrender val- 
ues, were assigned by the executor 
to Mrs. Meyer, and she continued 
the insurance in force by the pay- 
ment of the premiums, which were 
$83.39 more in 1940 and $72.65 
more in 1941 than term insurance 
for the same amount would have 
cost. The premiums paid in 1940 
and 1941 are the ones involved in 
this case. 

No deduction for income tax 
purpose was taken for these pre- 
miums in the years they were paid 
on the theory that they were not 
incurred in carrying on a trade or 
business within the meaning of the 
law (Internal Revenue Code, Sec- 
tion 23(a)(1). However, Section 
121 of the Revenue Act of 1942 
amended Section 23(a) of the Code 
by adding Section 23(a) (2) to pro- 
vide for the deduction of non-tax- 
able and non-business expenses. 
This amendment was made suffi- 
ciently retro-active to include 1940 
and 1941, the years involved in this 
case. 

Mrs. Meyer then made a claim 
for the deduction of the premiums 
in computing her income tax by 
filing claims for refunds for the 
two years in question. She testi- 
fied that she had had no business 
experience and had acted solely on 
the advice of her son. The son 
testified that he operated the for- 
mer partnership business alone and 
that, when the policies were as- 
signed to his mother, he had told 
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her to continue them in force be- 
cause, if anything happened to him, 
she would suffer a loss in winding 
up the business without his ser- 
vices. 

When this case was before the 
United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York, the 
trial judge failed to find that Mrs. 
Meyer had continued the policies 
in force for the purpose of protect- 
ing her interest in the business. He 
was of the opinion that her pay- 
ment of premiums was at least as 
consistent with a purpose to pro- 
tect her in the event of the son’s 
death from the financial conse- 
quences of the loss of a son, who 
might support her if necessary. 
This decision is on an appeal from 
the District Court. 


The decision of the Court of 
Appeals states: 

“Perhaps the inference was justi- 
fied, despite the testimony of the 
appellant’s witnesses and the fact 
that some protection against pos- 
sible loss in the business investment 
was inherent in the situation. How- 
ever, if no part of the deduction 
would be allowable had the finding 
been the opposite, the correctness 
of the finding of fact is immaterial 
as a matter of law. And so it seems 
desirable to decide, whether as a 





matter of law any part of the pre- 
miums which may be allocable to 
the protection of the business in- 
vestment is deductible, assuming 
premiums to have been paid in 
whole, or in part, for the protection 
of her investment. 

“We think no part of either of 
those payments is allowable as a 
deduction for the following rea- 
sons: Section 23(a)(2), under 
which they are claimed, was added 
in 1942 to provide relief for indi- 
vidual taxpayers paying or incur- 
ring ordinary and necessary ex- 
penses ‘during the taxable year for 
production or collection of income, 
or for the management, conserva- 
tion, or maintenance of property 
held for the production of income,’ 
similar to that which had been 
available under Section 23(a) (1), 
which became 23(a)(1)(A), to 


those carrying on a trade or busi- 
ness. 

“The two subdivisions are in pari 
materia. At the time subdivision 
(a)(2) was made a part of the 
statute, Section 24(a)(4) was in 
effect as it has been since 1924. It 
made non-deductible premiums paid 
by a taxpayer on any life insurance 
policy covering the life of ‘* * * 
any person financially interested 
in any trade or business carried on 
by the taxpayer, when the taxpayer 
is directly or indirectly a benefici- 
ary under such policy.’ It thus 
carved out an exception to the de- 
ductions allowable for ‘ordinary and 
necessary’ expenses paid or in- 
curred by a taxpayer in trade or 
business. 

“When subdivision (a)(2) was 
added to allow non-business tax- 
payers deductions described and 
limited in part by the words ‘ordi- 
nary and necessary,’ those words 
had already acquired a_ special 
meaning in (a)(1) because of 
their limitation by Section 24(a) 
(4). They should be presumed to 
have the same meaning they had 
thus acquired when used in sub- 
division (a) (2). * * * If both (a)- 
(1) and (a)(2) had been in See- 
tion 23, when Section 24(a) (4) 
was passed, there would be force 
to the argument that the limita- 
tion in Section 24(a)(4) should 
be confined to Section 23(a) (1) 
because the language fits precisely 
only thus far. But when effect is 
given to the fact that Section 23 
(a)(2) was merely added, while 
Section 24(a)(4) was left as it 
was, we think it plain enough that 
Congress intended to impose like 
restrictions upon the deduction of 
expenses paid or incurred for life 
insurance by individual taxpayers 
not in trade or business. 

“One evident purpose of the limi- 
tation, in respect to persons in 
trade or business, was the avoid- 
ance of a double tax benefit result- 
ing from the circumstance that the 
proceeds of such insurance paid 
upon the death of the insured are 
not taxable under Section 22(b) 
(3). This reason applies with equal 
force whenever the taxpayer is, 
directly or indirectly, a beneficiary 
under the policy when the insurance 
covers the life of any person com- 
parable to an officer or employee or 
one financially interested in a busi- 
ness carried on by the taxpayer 
who is insured at the expense of the 
taxpayer to protect the taxpayer 
from loss, through the consequences 
following from his death, in respect 
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to the management, conservation, 
or maintenance of property held 
for the production of income. 

“Thus far, we have assumed that 
the taxpayer was not in trade or 
business by virture of the partic- 
ular investment interest she took, 
under the provisions of her hus- 
band’s will and the election of her 
son, in the business conducted by 
the latter. The opposite view would, 
however, lead to the same result. 
Although the son did not formally 
elect to have the business conducted 
as a partnership, as he might have 
done under the terms of his part- 
nership agreement with his father, 
the option he did select gave this 
taxpayer a relationship to the busi- 
ness which has no substantial legal 
difference from that of a limited 
partner as defined in Section 99 
of the New York Partnership Law. 
In this sense she was carrying on 
a trade or business and the deduc- 
tion was explicitly forbidden by 
Section 24(a) (4).” 


Early v. Atkinson 


On November 1, 1938, Rufus 
Dudley Atkinson purchased 24 an- 
nuity contracts from the New York 
Life Insurance Company, under 
each of which he agreed to pay an 
annual premium of $1,000 until the 
annuitant named in the contract 
became 60 years of age. Each of 
12 annuitants, who were nephews 
and nieces of Mr. Atkinson, was 
named in two contracts, and his 
wife, Grace M. Atkinson, was 
named as the beneficiary in all of 
the contracts. For three years, 
premiums totalling $72,000 were 
paid, that is $24,000 in 1938, 1939 
and 1940. On December 28, 1940, 
Mrs, Atkinson died, whereupon Mr. 
Atkinson, with the consent and 
approval of all of the annuitants, 
obtained 24 new contracts on Jan- 
wary 8, 1941, in which the annui- 
tants, remained the same as in the 
original contracts, but Mr. Atkin- 
son was named as the beneficiary in 
place of his deceased wife. 

Each contract provided that the 
‘company would pay to the named 
annuitant of life annuity of a cer- 
tain sum each month after the 
annuitant arrived at the age of 
sixty; but at any time prior to the 
commencement of the annuity pay- 
ments, the annuitant had the option 
to receive a life annuity consisting 
“ smaller monthly payments be- 
ginning at the age of 50, or a life 
annuity with ten years certain be- 
ginning at said age. 

In each of the policies first issued, 


the company agreed to pay to the 
named beneficiary, in the event of 
the death of the annuitant, a death 
benefit according to a schedule set 
out in the policy, if such death oc- 
curred prior to the due date of the 
first annuity payment, or if a life 
annuity with ten years certain had 
been elected, and such death oc- 
curred after the commencement of 
the annuity payments and before 
all of them had been made, the 
company would continue the annu- 
ity payments to the beneficiary un- 
til 120 such payments in all were 


made. It was also provided that 
each contract would participate in 
the surplus of the company, until 
the due date of the first annuity, 
by the payment of annual dividends. 

Each of the policies first issued 
contained the following provision as 
to the rights of the beneficiary: 
“Anything in this policy to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the ben- 
eficiary, Grace M. Atkinson, aunt 
of the annuitant during her life- 
time may, without the consent of 
the annuitant and to the exclusion 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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LIFE 


INSURANCE 
IN REVIEW... 


Cuirrorp H. ORR, president of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and general agent 
of the National Life of Vermont in 
Philadelphia, issued a statement 
regarding a talk given by Simon 
D. Weissman before the New 
Haven Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion recently. Mr. Weissman is a 
trustee of the NALU and agent of 
the Equitable Society in Boston. 
Mr. Orr’s statement follows: 

“As a result of the many in- 
quiries that have been received at 
national headquarters and by me 
personally, I feel obligated, as the 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters to state 
that Simon D. Weissman, a trustee 
of this organization, when ad- 
dressing the New Haven Associa- 
tion recently was expressing his 
own personal opinion on matters 
affecting the life insurance busi- 
ness and not expressing the poli- 
cies or attitudes of this associa- 
tion or its board of trustees. 

As recently as the midyear 
meeting of the NALU, at Miami 
last March, I expressed the follow- 
ing observation during the meet- 
ing of our board of trustees: 

‘Since I have served on this 
board of trustees, it has been my 
impression, first as a member of 
the board, and, later, as an officer, 
that as I appeared before various 
groups, it was incumbent upon me 
to express in words the policy of 
this association and not what I 
personally thought on any subiect. 
Therefore, as I have appeared be- 
fore various groups, I have always 
followed the doctrine that I was 
not speaking as an individual but 
was speaking as a representative 
of the official family of this or- 
ganization. If I had any personal 
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ideas I wanted to espouse, I was 
more or less restrained because 
of my position in this organiza- 
tion.’ ” 

In his speech, Mr. Weissman 
stated that the operation of the 
agency system is the one field in 
which management has demon- 
strated abject failure. Referring 
to the proposed investigation of 
the life insurance industry by Con- 
gress, he said that if Congress 
must investigate, it would do well 
if it devoted its inquiries to the 
operation of the agency system. 

Mr. Weissman claimed that over 
100,000 life agents do not receive 
enough compensation to permit an 
acceptable standard of living and 


CLIFFORD 
H. 
ORR 





blamed management for maintaip. 
ing what he termed “an obsolete 
social philosophy” regarding the 
independent contractor status of 
the agents. 


Agent Relations 


A SETTLEMENT, reaffirming 
the role of the life insur. 
ance companies and the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under. 
writers in the matter of agents’ 
relations, has been reached by the 
life companies, the association 
and the National Labor Relations 
Board regarding charges made by 
Mrs. Nola E. Patterson. On the 
basis of this agreement, the re. 
gional director of the NLRB will 
decline to issue complaints against 
the companies. 

The settlement agreement, ap- 
proved in Atlanta, Ga., recently, 
is jointly announced by Paul L. 
Styles, regional director of the 
tenth regional office of NLRB, the 
National Association of Life 
Underwriters, the Life Insurers 
Conference, the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, 
and the joint committee of the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America and the American Life 
Convention. 

This case originated Sept. 13, 
1948, when Mrs. Nola E. Patter- 
son, a life insurance agent resid- 
ing in Atlanta, filed the charges 
with the regional office of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 
against 183 life companies. The 
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response of the companies to in- 


aintaip. ; , : 
»bsolete — quiries from the regional office 
ing the | was to the effect that they had not 


atus of f engaged in any of the actions 
enumerated in the charges. 


The settlement agreement is not | WHAT CAN . He 
THE EXTRA MA 


a consent decree. Under the set- 
tirming — tlement, the signatory companies, 
insur. | consistent with the position they 
the Na. — have continuously maintained, 
Under. — agree that they will not recognize 
agents’ — the NALU as a labor organization 
by the and the NALU agrees that it will 
ciation not engage in any of the activities 
lations reserved for and followed by labor 


lade by organizations. The informal 
On the f agreement further provides that 
the re — it “shall not constitute any admis- 
.B will sion that the company involved or 


igainst the NALU in any manner has en- 
gaged in a violation of the Na- 
nt, ap- — tional Labor Relations Act, as 
cently, f amended, or that the NALU is in 





‘aul L, fact or has functioned as a labor 
of the organization.” The agreement 
+ ‘é . , 4 T . . ss 
°B, the does not prevent the NALL from W OULD you like to have a group insurance or pension 
f Life — functioning as a professional or- mes i. 
‘surers | vanization.” specialist to help you... PLAN...SELL...and SERVICE... group 
urance As a result of the investigation business? Many of your clients are going to buy it from someone. 
‘iation, | by the National Labor Relations Let us provide plans which will entitle you to obtain this 
ar » r} g ste Vi td . . 
of the Board regional office, Director a your clients. 


ion of | Styles concluded that it would be 
n Life § desirable to attempt to work out 
an informal settlement which 
pt. 13, } would dispose of the charges and 

Patter- | thus eliminate the expense and in- THe Connecticut General 
resid- | convenience involved in long hear- —— 
harges ings. Accordingly, a settlement 








specialist will work for you 


he Na- § agreement was prepared by Re- 
Board § gional Director Styles, Alexander on ony VE of group 
The | E. Wilson, Jr., labor relations protection. His work costs 
counsel for the NALU, and Eugene 
M. Thore, general counsel of the you nothing. 


Life Insurance Association of 
America. The agreement was de- 
signed to state the relationship 
between the NALU and the com- 
panies so as to avoid any possible 
misunderstanding in the future. 
The terms of the settlement are 
to be posted for 60 days in the : 
' : : Connecticut General office. 
agency offices of the signatory ; 
‘ The example above is one of 
companies. The settlement agree- . 
“ many ways that the EXTRA 
ment states that, “the company , 
= . 7 “Sein MAN can help you build or 
will not recognize the NALU as 
the representative of any of its 
agents for the purpose of deal- 


ing with it concerning grievances, 
labor disputes, wages, rates o | 0 i i - fl T H [ u T 
pay, hours of employment, or other 
conditions of employment, and the G E i s i, H L 
company will not recognize the 
NALU or any successor thereto LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
for any of the above purposes, un- 
less and until the NALU, or any ee 
successor thereto, shall be certi- 
fied by the board (NLRB) as the 
bargaining representative of its 
agents.” 

The agreement further provides 











* The EXTRA MAN typifies 
the specialized help that you 
as a broker or surplus writer 
can secure from your nearest 


conserve business. 
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“that the National Association, on 
its part, agrees that at no time 
will it engage in the activities re- 
served for and followed by labor 
organizations, as such, which are 
characteristic of the activities of 
labor organizations, within the 
meaning of existing law as defined 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board or by the Courts of the 
United States.” 

Mrs. Nola E. Patterson, in a 
statement concerning the settle- 
ment, reaffirmed the contentions 
made in her original charges. 


G. I. Insurance 

OUR factors are primarily re- 

sponsible for the low cost and 

high dividends which character- 
ize National Service Life Insur- 
ance, Charles J. Zimmerman, asso- 
ciate managing director, Agency 
Management Association, said ina 
statement. 

Commenting on the _ govern- 
ment’s announced plans to pay 
dividends next year to veterans 
who have held N.S.L.I., Mr. Zim- 
merman explained that: 


(1) N.S.L.L has no overhead 
charged against it. 

(2) No service connected dis- 
ability and death claims are 
charged against N.S.L.I. 

(3) N.S.L.I. is given preferred 
treatment on its investment 
funds. 

(4) N.S.L.I. pays no taxes; pri- 
vate companies pay both 
Federal and State taxes. 

As a high-ranking Naval officer 

during the war, Mr. Zimmerman 
was closely connected with the 
government’s insurance program 
for servicemen. He traveled on 
many fronts working out insur- 
ance problems of Naval personnel. 
His statement on N.S.L.I. was 
included in an association booklet 
titled True Or False? This book- 
let, released recently, is designed 
to enable agents to answer com- 
mon misconceptions about the life 
insurance business frequently 
voiced by uninformed and misin- 
formed people. The booklet antici- 
pates that, as a result of the gov- 
ernment’s announcement, some 
veterans will be asking, “If the 





Gayer G. Dominick (second from right), president of the Roose- 
velt Hospital, accepts a check from William L. Porte for the Patter- 
son Memorial Fund in tribute to the late Alexander E. Patterson, 
who was a trustee of the hospital. Contributions to the fund are 
from field representatives of the Mutual Life of New York who had 
worked with Mr. Patterson when he was president of the company, 
and from personal friends of the life insurance executive and em- 
ployees of the company’s home office. 

The presentation took place at a ceremony in the Patterson Room, 
the operating unit which the fund is setting up in the hospital’s new 
Russell Memorial Emergency and Accident Building. Pictured (left 
to right) are Dr. Madison B. Brown, executive vice-president of the 
hospital; Mr. Porte, who was chairman of the field representatives’ 
Patterson Memorial Committee; Roger Hull, vice-president and man- 
ager of agencies of the Mutual Life; Mrs. Eleanor M. Patterson, 
widow of the insurance executive; Mr. Dominick; and Julian S. 
Myrick, retired second vice-president of the Mutual Life. 
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government can pay a big dividend 
on N.S.L.1., it seems logical that 
life insurance companies could do 
the same thing.” Mr. Zimmerman’s 
comments reply to that statement. 

The booklet, edited by Donald 
E. Lynch, assistant director of jp. 
stitutional relations, also provides 
agents with factual answers to 
such criticisms as: “term insur- 
ance is the only kind of life insur. 
ance a man needs”; “the enormous 
size of life insurance companies 
and their attendant economic 
power is a bad thing for the na- 
tion’s economy”; “life insurance 
companies charge the same rates 
because of anti-competitive agree- 
ments among them”; “life insur- 
ance companies maintain too high 
reserves; reserves are actually 
profits”; “companies make a profit 
on lapsed business”; “the agency 
system of life insurance distribv- 
tion is unduly expensive and ineff- 
cient”: “when you borrow on your 
insurance policies, it is your own 
money you borrow, therefore you 
should not have to pay interest 
on it.” 

These and many other criticisms 
are dealt with in the booklet. The 
association is distributing the pub- 
lication at cost as an institutional 
contribution to the better under- 
standing of life insurance by the 
buying public. The booklet is par- 
ticularly timely in view of the im- 
pending government investigations 
of life insurance. 

Mr. Zimmerman wrote that there 
are two viewpoints to consider in 
a discussion of N.S.L.I. From the 
standpoint of the veteran, Mr. 
Zimmerman said, “‘N.S.L.I. is good 
insurance. The rates are some- 
what lower and the benefits more 
liberal than those of the individ- 
ual companies as a whole. This is 
entirely due to the fact that 
N.S.L.I. is substantially  subsi- 
dized by funds from the General 
Treasury. The owner of N.S.LI. 
pays only a portion of the actual 
cost of this insurance. The tax- 
payer foots the balance.” 


Discussing the question from 
the standpoint of the public, Mr. 
Zimmerman cited the many ex- 
penses an individual life insur- 
ance company has in its normal 
business operations. Many of 
these same operating expenses are 
incurred by N.S.L.I., too, he said, 
but these charges are passed on 
to the taxpayer and therefore do 
not figure in the cost of govern 
ment life insurance to the veteran. 

“Not only do individual compa- 
nies have the expense of properly 
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vidend investing and safeguarding policy- o ” 
l ‘that owners funds, but they have been | 
ald do § further confronted with the prob- 
‘man’s lem of obtaining a reasonable in- : ‘ 
‘ment. a oe ee Ry : NOW I KNOW HOW 
net interest y on e total in- ; ; 
rs vestments of life insurance com- iT FEELS To BE A ce 
rvides fp panies has, in recent years, been 
rs to somewhat under 3 per cent. The 
insur- Federal government bonds which 
insur. § have been available to them, and 
rmous } i? which the companies have in- | 
vanies § vested a considerable portion of | 
ymic § assets, yield a maximum of two | 
e na- and a half per cent on any one is- 
rance | sue but the over-all average yield 
rates | Has been only about two per cent. 
gree- “On the other hand, the govern- 
insur- } ment has made available to 
high NS.LI. a special Federal note is- 
‘ually > sue which yields three per cent. 
profit Since the interest on these govern- 
rency | ment notes is also payable out of 
ribu- General Treasury funds, we again 
inefR- § find a situation wherein the gov- 
vour } erment subsidizes N.S.L.I. at the 
Own expense of the taxpayer. 
> you “It is most important of all that 
erest the public know why N.S.L.I. is 
low-cost insurance, and_ realize 
aii that without substantial subsidy,  § BR a tl I NE 
The N.S.L.L. would compare unfavor- 
pub- ably in cost with commercial in- 
‘lek surance. 
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| par- 
he '$ Our Face Red! 
— The Spectator Pocket Regis- 
here ter of Accident Insurance, 1949, 
- ts gives the name of H. E. Ship- 
n the man as being secretary of the Since my accident I’ve come to realize just how much my 
Mr. American Casualty & Life Com- Planned Personal Security with Pacific Mutual really means 
good pany of Dallas, Texas. This in our financial lives. Here I am, disabled, away from my 
ome. is currently in error. Mr. Ship- practice, extra doctors’ bills to pay—yet with these Pacific 
more man is no longer connected Mutual disability checks we're able to carry on. What's 
ivid- with the American Casualty & more, this disability income actually is protecting the impor- 
sie is Life. Instead, Walter B. Smith, tant, long-range features of our planning: the life insurance; 
that Jr.. is secretary (and, in fact, the retirement income we're hoping to enjoy together. And 
absi- general manager) of the com- if some day I’m unlucky enough to have another accident, 
eval pany. President of the comvany or a serious sickness, this disability benefit will go into action 
LL is Vernon Roberts and its home all over again. Yes, I like the completeness of my Pacific 
tual office is in the Thomas Building, Mutual protection. And I like to do business with my 
tax. Dallas. Pacific Mutual Man. He knows how to fit his company’s 
The American Casualtv & services to my needs. 
nos Life is writing about $1 million 
ur. | premiums annually. It oper- of Leadership in Planned Personal Security 
pa ates onlv in Texas, but offers 
om a complete line of life, accident 
mal | 2"d health, and hospitalization fp 2 
, of contracts. _ Life Insurance . 
a“ Immediate plans of the com- oe | Lucite ll 
said, pany call for agency expansion, Camplete Geoup Service - 
i on development of Lone Star State and, very important, wi sible esDhanesi 
» do lerritories where representation THE NEW & UNUSUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ern- is not vet intensive. and aug- SAVINGS PLAN 
ran. Mentation of the home-office (a complete package of HOME OFFICE — LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
staff economic security ) General Agencies in principal centers throughout forty states 
npa- . 
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DECISIONS 


(Continued from Page 25) 


of the annuitant, exercise every 
option, enjoy every privilege and 
receive every benefit conferred by 
this policy, even though elsewhere 
specifically reserved to the annui- 
tant. If said Grace M. Atkinson 
predeceases the annuitant, the pro- 
visions of this clause become null 
and void, and the Company shall 
deal with the annuitant in accord- 
ance with the terms and conditions 
of the policy.” Each of the new con- 
tracts issued January 8, 1941, in 
which Mr. Atkinson was the named 


beneficiary, contained a 
provision as to the rights of the 
beneficiary. There was no right 
to change the beneficiary under 
either sets of contracts. 

On November 8, 1941, Mr. Atkin- 
son surrendered all of the contracts 
receiving cash value and accumu- 
lated dividends amounting to $59,- 
760, or $12,240 less than the total 
premiums paid, $72,000. After Mr. 
Atkinson’s death, his estate sued 
for a refund for $4,510.88 of in- 
come tax for the year 1941 on the 
ground that in that year he had 
suffered a loss incurred in a trans- 
action entered into for profit 
through the surrender of the 24 


SM ALUM UUM MMT 


Union Labor Life 
New Member of ALC 


The Union Labor Life, New York 
City, has joined the American Life 
Convention. 

This stock life insurance com- 
pany was organized in October, 
1925, and, although incorporated in 
Maryland, moved its executive offi- 
ces to New York City, at 570 Lex- 
ington Avenue, in 1935. Business 
began in May, 1927, and as of Dec. 
31, 1948, the company had in force 
$28,524,047 of ordinary life insur- 
ance and $182,058,648 of group life 
insurance. Total assets at that date 
stood at $8,779,005. The company 
currently operates in Connecticut. 


District of Columbia, Illinois, Indi- 


ana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 


Island, West Virginia and Wiscon- 
sin. 

Matthew Woll is president of the 
company, and Edmund P. Tobin is 
executive vice-president. Other offi- 
cers include: Dallas H. Feay, vice- 
president and actuary; Felix H. 
Knight, first vice-president ; Joseph 
P. McCurdy, second vice-president ; 
James Maloney, secretary; Herman 
Winter, treasurer; Hon. Jeremiah 
T. Mahoney, general counsel; Dr. 
William L. O’Connell, medical di- 


rector. 


210,600,000 


162,00Q000 


INFORCE 1927~ 


THE GROWTH OF THE COMPANY IS REFLECTED IN 
THE CONSISTENT STEADY INCREASE IN THE AMOUNT OF 


¥$0, 000 000 


\aqeoeace | — INSURANCE IN FORCE AT THE END OF EACH YEAR 
' } | 


1927-1948 


| 





1926 1927 1926 1929 1930 193! 1932 1934 





This pictograph shows the growth of the Union Labor Life, New 
York City, in the amount of insurance in force at the end of each 


year from 1927 to 1948. 
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similar 


annuity contracts. 

The United States District Cour 
for the Eastern District of Vir 
ginia held that a loss deductible fo, 
income tax purposes had been gus! 
tained, and entered judgment fy 
Mr. Atkinson’s estate. However 
the Collector of Internal Reveny 
appealed, and now the Unit 
States Court of Appeals for thé 
Fourth Circuit has reversed th 
decision of the lower court. 

In reversing the decision, thé 





Court of Appeals held that the rep 
Mr. 


resentatives of Atkinson’ 














el ee 


estate had failed to prove: (1) thai 
the taxpayer suffered a loss, ané 
(2) that the loss was incurred in; 
transaction entered into for profit 

“The benefits which the company 
agreed to provide under the con: 
tracts, in consideration of the pre 
miums paid by the taxpayer, rep 
resented gifts by the taxpayer t 
the annuitants or the wife, as th 
case might be. There is no evidence: 
of any understanding or mutui 
intent between the husband ani 
wife that he should retain contro 
notwithstanding the form of th 
contract which conferred no bene 
fits upon him. These benefits r 
lated to the future and had no bear: 
ing upon the present taxable incom 
of the taxpayer. The mere res 
tionship of husband and wife i: 
insufficient, even for tax purposes 
to nullify a gift from husband t 
wife. 

“Similarly there was no evident 
of any agreement or understandi 
between the taxpayer and the al 
nuitants, and in the absence of ay 
evidence on the point, we cann0 
assume that such an understant 
ing existed. There can be no doubl 
that, even if the taxpayer controllet 
the situation through his wife dur 
ing her lifetime, the rights of th 
annuitants became fixed and beyon 
his control upon her death. We ¢ 
not think that the re-issue of the 
contracts with the taxpayer ® 
beneficiary can be regarded in al! 
other light than as a gift to th 
taxpayer on their part. It ma 
have been induced by the hope the 
the taxpayer would continue th 
payment of the premiums for thei! 
benefit, but no agreement to the 
effect was executed and within ' 
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year, the taxpayer surrendered the 
contracts and accepted their cash 
surrender value.” 

The Court continues: “It is also 
our view that the taxpayer did not 
enter into the transaction for profit 
so as to make any loss incurred an 
allowable deduction under Section 
93(e) (2) of the statute. The tax- 
payer's motive or state of mind 
determines the deductibility of the 
loss in this respect. * * * the pur- 
pose to derive a gain must be the 
chief or primary one so that an 
incidental or subsidiary prospect 
or hope of gain does not satisfy the 
statute. * * * 

“The prime purpose of the tax- 
payer in entering into the contracts 
in the pending case was obviously to 
obtain an assured income for the 
annuitants when they attained the 
age of sixty years. His motive was 
security rather than profit. He 
sought nothing for himself * * * 
and his concern for them was the 
assurance of a fixed income rather 
than the expectation that they 
would draw out more than he paid 
in. The provisions of the contracts 
support this view. If they should 
be cancelled for non-payment of 
premiums at any time before the 
expiration of ten years, the cash 





Sleiniele 








surrender value would be less than 
the premiums paid. The death bene- 
fits payable upon the death of the 
amnuitants during any policy year 
were Only slightly more than the 
ash surrender value. The annui- 
tants had the right to a life annuity 
for a fixed sum or if they preferred, 
aslightly smaller life annuity pay- 
able for ten years certain, and as 
long thereafter as they should live. 
“But the amounts payable in any 
event were necessarily reduced by 
the company’s expense in initiating 
and administering the business, 
and even if the contracts were kept 
ilive for such a time as the pay- 
ments received would exceed the 
premiums: paid, there is nothing 
lo show that the return on the 
money would have been as great as 
might have been expected from 
prudent investment. The taxpayer 
‘early preferred the company’s 
guarantee of a fixed return, limited 
by the necessary expense involved, 
‘0 the possibility of substantial 
profit.” 
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Lots of Sales! 


Why not? He has 22 Life, Accident, 
Health and Hospital Policies which 
can be “‘tailored” to fit almost any 
man, woman and child, whether a 


standard or sub-standard risk. 


| NATIONAL LIFE 
Insurance Company, Montelair, N. J. 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE « ACCIDENT e HEALTH e HOSPITAL 
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WASHINGTON 


(Concluded from Page 6) 


munity is entitled to something for 


that. That is necessary, if you 
want to keep the hinterlands, the 
small towns, alive in America.” 
Washington Notes 

The Veterans Administration 
will begin to distribute dividend 
application forms this month— 
September. A total of $2,800,000,- 
000 is to be distributed among 16,- 
000,000 present and former holders 
of National Service Life Insurance. 


Carl R. Gray, Jr., VA chief, has 
this to say to applicants for the 
Federal gravy: “It will not be 
necessary to write about your in- 
surance number or about the 
status of our dividend application, 
since VA will mail you part of 
your application to show that it 
has been received and is being 
processed. 

“If you do write in, you only 
delay your own payment, because 
it will be necessary to withdraw 
your application and thus delay 
the production line. Just mail in 
your application filled out as com- 
pletely as you possibly can, then 





monthly ; 


years or to Age 65: 


election; 


dental death benefit. 


50 Union Square 





GUARDIAN’S NEW 
PREFERRED RISK 
POLICIES 


provide 


* level premium, limited payment life contracts contain’ng 
all the attractive features of Guardian’s other policies; 


premiums payable annually, semi-annually, quarterly or 
addition of Family Income Agreements for 10, 15 and 20 


¢ Guardian’s regular choice of liberal settlement options. 
including the preferential income plans for insured’s 


addition of Guardian’s $10 per month per $1,000 disabiiity 
income provision as well as premium waiver and acci- 


AND COMBINE LOW PREMIUM 
WITH LOW NET COST! 


Minimum Amount Issued 
either “PR— 85” or “PR —70” 
$10,000 


GUARDIAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


New York 3, N. Y. 
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wait until the checks start out 
sometime in January.” 


* * * 


Dr. Philip Hench, of the Mayo 
Clinic, has been named by Federa| 
Security Administrator Oscar R. 
Ewing to study rheumatic diseases 
and their cures ... Ewing points 
out that cancer training programs 
are now carried out in 74 of the 
nation’s 79 medical schools with 
the aid of Federal grants 
Latest batch of Federal grants for 
cancer research totals $1,026,294, 





T. FREDERICK BRUNTON 


T. Frederick Brunton has 
been elected a vice-president of 
the John Hancock Mutual, Bos- 
ton. Mr. Brunton, who recently 
completed 45 years of service 
with the John Hancock will 
continue his present administra- 
tive duties in the industrial 
branch. He has been associated 
with the activities of the indus- 
trial department throughout 
his entire John Hancock career. 


NUULAMULE HULA 


DOWN SOUTH 


ANNOTATE 


HE drum-beating that went on 

for several years in favor of 
the new mortality tables — other- 
wise known as the Guertin Laws 
—had, even at the outset, little 
support from the smaller life 
insurance companies in the South 
and Southwest. Those companies 
early realized that the change 
could do them no good. They also 
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realized that, to the large Eastern 
life insurance companies, the 
changes were, for the most part, 
of little real importance. It was 
a case of where volume played a 
large part—on the current basis, 
or on any basis that might be 
achieved. Volume, plus age. 

Thus it is that the life insurance 
companies of the South and South- 
west (except where required by 
law) have preferred to hold them- 
selves aloof from the Commission- 
ers Standard Ordinary table of 
mortality. In fact, the consulting 
actuaries (most of the smaller life 
companies of the South and South- 
west do not have full-time actu- 
aries) regard the C.S.O. tables 
with something more than _ sus- 
picion. They apparently feel that 
the loadings in the C.S.O. tables 
are by no means adequate and 
that, as they say, “it will take 16 
years or so to work out.” Further- 
more, the prospect of having, ulti- 
mately, to increase rates to the 
public—with all the explanations 
that such a process calls for—is 
something that the smaller compa- 
nies regard with distinct distaste. 

On the other hand, it must be 
admitted that the big life insur- 
ance companies, wherever located, 
seem to have made the transition 
from the American Experience to 
the C.S.0O. tables without even as 
much disruption in the field forces 
and in the home offices as even 
they, themselves, had anticipated. 
Of course, there are still millions 
of dollars of life insurance on the 
books that will continue on the old 
for many years to come. 
That, in fact, is the main reason 
why The Spectator was impelled 
to publication of the Tenth Edi- 
tion of “Principles and Practice of 
Life Insurance” which is now be- 
ing delivered at $50 a copy and 
which was so long in the prepara- 
tion.) 

A factor in the mortality table 
changes which came out better 
than either the large or the small 
companies expected lay in the field 
of agency relations — relations 
with the companies and with the 
public. In the smaller companies 
of the South and Southwest the 
agents generally paid little atten- 
tion to the matter. Many of 
them never had tried to explain 
life insurance to their clients. 
They simply sold them protection 
at whatever cost the company 
specified. The clients, themselves, 
knew nothing and cared less about 
such items as mortality tables and 
loadings. All they were interested 


basis 





in was the kind of protection they 
could secure and how much it 
would cost them. Legislative at- 
tacks were not too frequent and 
the discrepancy between actual 
and expected mortality—as evi- 
dent in the old mortality tables— 
was not something that was chal- 
lenged in council chambers. It was 
only in the big States and in Fed- 
eral legislative halls that verbal 
fire was applied to the point. 
Of course, the transition to 
C.S.0. standards (wherever made) 
has been in effect long enough for 
the novelty to have worn off. At 


the moment, it does not appear 
likely that States which have not 
heretofore made C.S.O. mandatory 
will now do so. Thus, the smaller 
companies of the South and South- 
west are in a position of watchful 
waiting. In the interim, they seem 
to feel that they have a distinct 
advantage by not adopting C.S.O. 
standards and have a better pos- 
sible margin in management costs. 
Such a margin, naturally, is what 
the smaller company always needs 
—regardless of how derived—so 
long as that margin is honestly 
acquired. 
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“There'd LIFE ix the BERKSHIRE!” 


aot? Just closed another nice case, 
thanks to the Berkshire’s FIVE YEAR TERM—Re- 
newable to Age 60 Policy. 

‘*It sure is the ideal solution to the problem of 
the client who needs adequate long term life in- 
surance protection at very moderate cost. 

‘*The Policy also provides very desirable con- 
version privileges without evidence of insur- 
ability which is another point in its favor with 
discriminating buyers of life insurance.” 


THE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President 


If you area full time agent 
of any company we solicit 
your surplus business only. 


~ 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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CANAODA 


AINE 


HEN a government, to hold 

the votes of the people, must 
dig into the public treasury to help 
finance an insurance scheme in 
good times, what is this going to 
cost the taxpayers in a period of 
recession or depression when rev- 
enues are curtailed? 

This is a pertinent question at 
this time; and is suggested by an 
editorial in the Regina Leader-Post. 
The newspaper, in the heart of Sas- 
katchewan, has made an up-to-the- 
minute appraisal of the provincial 


government’s attempt to provide 
hospitalization insurance at cost. 
The government has failed. 

It charges an annual fee for all 
families; the premium rate it col- 
lects is insufficient to meet aill 
charges; hence, it must fall back on 
the provincial treasury to meet its 
obligations. It is just another item 
of proof that leftist and Socialist 
governments cannot hope to estab- 
lish a system of insurance similar 
to that marketed by private compa- 
nies at cost levels lower than those 
of the private companies. 

It is evident, the newspaper edi- 
torial points out, that the hospitali- 
zation plan, even with increased 
rates in effect for 1949, is still a 
long way from being self sustain- 


“Is this Earl Walker of Carthage, Mo.?” 









Plus sales for you, 
Mr. Walker, if 
you can answer 
this question! 


A @ ‘*Planolife is General American Life’s terrific 


new juvenile contract. It offers your child $1,000 of insur- 


ance per unit to age 21, jumps to $5,000 from then on, and 


provides a lifetime income or $5,000 cash at age 65. It’s just 


packed with sales appeal.” 


Mr. Walker should know whereof he speaks. A new man 


with the company, he has been one of the sales leaders on 


the Planolife contract since its introduction last year. 


Many other field associates have found it a real money- 


maker, too. 
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WALTER W. HEAD, PRESIDENT 
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ing, and must continue to be 
financed in large part by funds 
from general revenues. 

The plan has been in operation 
now for two full years. Figures 
for 1948 show that more people 
benefited under the scheme in that 
year than in 1947. In 1948 the 
annual rates of hospitalization were 
178 persons hospitalized and 1875 
patient days provided for each 1000 
covered population. In 1947 the 
comparative figures were 156 
patients hospitalized for 1565 days. 

If this upward trend continues in 
1949 and in future years, it will 
mean added costs for the plan. 
Costs, generalliy, have gone up 
since the hospitalization plan first 
went into effect, and these have re- 
sulted in forcing the government to 
draw more money from the trea- 
sury to finance the scheme. 

In its first year of operation the 
total expenditure of the plan was 
$7,560,763. In 1948 this figure 
rose to $8,865,393. This meant 
that the per capita cost increased 
from $9.69 to $11.42 in the year. 

Last year only 42.7 per cent of 
the money needed to operate the 
hospital plan came from hospitali- 
zation taxes collected from the peo- 
ple of Saskatchewan; $3,788,515 of 
the total $8,865,393 came from this 
source. The balance of $5,076,878, 
57.3 per cent of the total, came 
from general funds. 

To try and raise more revenues 
from participants in the plan, rates 
for individuals were doubled for 
1949, although the ceiling rate of 
$30 for large families was left as 
it had been. Through these in- 
creased rates it is hoped revenue 
from taxes will be upped by some 
$2,000,000. 

But even so, this will still leave 
the plan a long way from being 
self-supporting. Even if costs do 
not go up again in 1949, the gov- 
ernment will still have to raise 
some $3,000,000 from general funds. 

The hospitalization scheme is 
one which is undoubtedly appreci- 
ated by the people of Saskatchewan, 
especially those whose circum- 
stances have been such that they 
had to avail themselves of its bene- 
fits. It is not a scheme which any 
government could easily dispense 
with, without incurring a great 
deal of unpopularity in the process. 

But popular as it is, the plan is 
an added burden to taxpayers evel 
when times are good, as they are 
now. What might happen if the 
province should experience another 
period, such as it went through in 
the 1930’s, nobody knows. 
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MALTA 


ORGANIZATIONS 


A RTT 


NALU—Senator Robert A. Taft 
of Ohio will address the 60th an- 
nual convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters 
in Cincinnati, Sept. 16, announces 
Fred H. White, CLU, Connecticut 
Mutual, Buffalo, national program 
chairman. Mr. Taft will appear as 
the feature speaker on the Ameri- 
can College Hour, which will be 
presided over by Julian S. Myrick, 
chairman of the board of the col- 
lege. 

Dr. M. O. Ross, president of But- 
ler University, will deliver the 
principal address at the confer- 
ment exercises of the American 
College and American Society, 
CLU, which will be held in Cincin- 
nati, Sept. 14, as a part of the 
NALU Annual Convention. Mar- 
tin I. Scott, president of the Ameri- 
can Society, will preside at the 
dinner which will precede the ex- 
ercises and Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
president of the American College, 
will present the diplomas. 


Three outstanding women in life 
insurance will address the after- 
luncheon session of women under- 
writers to be held Sept. 15, an- 
nounces Norma F. Wasson, Phoe- 
nix Mutual, Kansas City, chair- 
man of the NALU Committee of 
Women Underwriters. 


Margaret Divver, advertising 
manager for the John Hancock 
Mutual, will be the lead-off 


speaker and will be followed by 
Harriet Horton, key producer 
among the Occidental of Califor- 
nia’s women agents and a member 
of the Carvel Brown agency in 
Cheyenne, and Ethel Smith, re- 
gional manager for Great North- 
ern Life, Cleveland. Miss Wasson 
will preside at the session. 


* * * 


Two of the country’s top-flight 
producers, both life and qualify- 
ing members of the Million Dollar 
Round Table of the NALU, have 
been selected to share the spot- 
light on the MDRT Hour to be 
held on Sept. 16, announces Fred 
H. White, CLU, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, Buffalo, NALU program 
chairman. 

Alden H. Smith, CLU, outstand- 
ing producer for the Northwestern 
Mutual in Nashville, and William 


D. Davidson, CLU, consistent big 
producer for the Equitable Society 
in Chicago, will form the speaking 
team, while Paul W. Cook, CLU, 
Mutual Benefit, Chicago, and 
chairman of the Round Table, will 
preside. Theodore Widing, CLU, 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia, is 
in charge of the program. 
* %*% 


Three prominent agency heads 
will form the slate of speakers 
who will address the _ general 
agents’ and managers’ session on 
Sept. 15, according to Walter R. 
Hoefflin, Pacific Mutual, Seattle, 








chairman of the NALU committee. 
W. Thomas Craig, Aetna, Cincin- 
nati, program chairman for -the 
session, will preside. 

Wm. Eugene Hays, CLU, general 
agent, New England Mutual, Bos- 
ton, will speak on “Initial Train- 
ing, the Foundation of Success”; 
John A. Hill, CLU, general agent, 
Aetna Life, Toledo, will discuss 
“Practical Prestige Planning 
Pays,” and Raleigh R. Stotz, CLU, 
general agent, Mutual Benefit, 
Grand Rapids, will handle the 
topic, ‘‘Keeping the Agency 
Going.” 


Wh 


“But, Mama, Winsted has to maintain a cordial relationship with 


his prospect through close, personal contact!” 


Bankers/ifemen Keep in Close 
Touch with Their Clients 


The advantages and responsibilities of close client contact 
are well known to the typical Bankers/ifeman, but we 
actually don’t know of any who has been marked with lip- 
stick like the one in the picture above. 


However, right from their first days in their agency offices 
Bankers/ifemen are taught about the opportunities that arise 
from keeping in close touch with clients and are impressed 
with the responsibility they have for doing so. They know 
that as professional career-type underwriters they must 
make every effort to keep the insurance plans and programs 
of their clients up-to-date and in accordance with the clients’ 


current situation. 


This sense of responsibility toward their clients is just one 
of the characteristics which make typical Bankers/ifemen 
the kind of life underwriters you like to know as friends, 


fellow workers or competitors. 


Bankers /2/e CoMPANY 


DES 


MOINES 
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The meeting, which will be held 
in the Hall of Mirrors of the Neth- 
erlands Plaza Hotel, will be pre- 
ceded by a luncheon at which a 
nationally known sales executive 
from outside the business will be 
the featured speaker. 

Society of Actuaries—The 50th 
anniversary meeting of the Insti- 
tut Des Actuaires Francais, held 
in Paris recently, was attended by 
a delegation of three from the 
United States, Edmund M. McCon- 
ney, president of the Bankers Life 
and of the Society of Actuaries; 
Arthur Hunter, former vice-presi- 
dent and actuary of the New York 
Life and a Chevalier de la Legion 
d’Honneur, and David Harris of 
the actuarial department of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
On behalf of the Society of Aetu- 
aries, Mr. McConney extended con- 
gratulations and good wishes from 
American actuaries. 

* * ‘ 

AMA — Seventy-one general 
agents, managers and home office 
executives recently completed the 
91st school in agency management 
at Atlantic City, it was announced 
by the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. 


HOW BIG IS BIG? 




















do those advantages begin? We think 
OUR size is just right. American United’s 
assets total over 80 million dollars. Big 
enough to be a factor in the investment 
big enough to take advantage 
of safe, substantial and profitable invest- 


market 


ments. Yet, small enough for careful per- 
sonal supervision, WITHOUT the prob- 
lem of having to invest huge sums at a 
time when interest rates are low. We're 
big enough to take advantage of oper- 
ating economies, and small enough to 
know our agents personally. We can see 


our forest and each tree in it. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Sure, size has advantages, but just where 





The first association school this 
year iocated in the east, the 91st, 
had 21 men from New York City 
and seven from Newark in attend- 
ance; 27 member companies were 
represented. 

Chaltonte-Haddon Hall housed 
the school which was concerned 
with study of ordinary agency op- 
erations. The association will! 
award diplomas to the graduates 
when they have completed projects 
assigned during the school. 

Class officers elected by the stu- 
dents were: President, Edwin J. 
Phelps, agency director, Guardian 
Life, New York City; vice-presi- 
dent, Fred W. Hardy, training as- 
sistant, Mutual Life of New York; 
secretary, Howard R. Brewster, 
general agent, New England Mu- 
tual, Providence; treasurer, E. 
Rowland Evans, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies, Travelers, 
Hartford. 


* 


The Agency Management Asso- 
ciation’s initial “Agency Execu- 
tives’ Seminar” was successfully 
completed recently in Chicago 
with 49 leading agency officers of 
41 member companies in attend- 


ance. 
The 


seminar’s main objective 


was to bring the executives up to 
date on recent developments in the 
field of agency management. 
Though broad over-all planning 
was the goal, the class considered 
many specific problems facing 
agency operations at the home of- 
fice level. 

The executives, many of whom 
are graduates of the association’s 
schools in agency management, 
were shown how key material from 
the managers’ schools is related 
to the home office agency execu- 
tive’s job. Agency officers were 
briefed on the effective application 
of research findings to the admin- 
istration of agency affairs. During 
the week, several agency men not 
registered for the seminar at- 
tended sessions as guests. 

* * 


Life Underwriters’ Association 
of the City of New York—The 
Brooklyn Branch of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of the City 
of New York, Inc., held its annual 
election of officers at the Hotel 
Bossert in Brooklyn recently. 
James P. Morrison, Travelers, 
agent, was elected president. 
Other officers elected were: 

Bernard M. Eiber, CLU, Mutual 
Trust Life, administrative vice- 





to see us. 


VACATION 
TENNESSEE 


We'd like to extend to the life insurance 
fraternity a cordial invitation to enjoy a vaca- 
tion this summer in Tennessee. 


No matter what your interest, it is here. 
Some of the finest fishing in the United States, 
. . « scenic beauty that is unsurpassed. .. . 
good highways to bring you here and Tennessee 
country ham to make you want to stay, ... to 
name only a few of the state's many attractions. 


And if you do come, by all means drop in 
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president; Irving S. Bober, CLU, 
Prudential, educational vice-presi- 
dent; Henry Marshall, Provident 
Mutual, public relations vice-presi- 
dent; Morris M. Besso, Metropoli- 
tan Life, treasurer, and Murray 
Malament, Mutual Trust Life, sec- 
retary. eee 

The Long Island Branch of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of 
the City of New York, Inc., held 
its annual luncheon and election 
of officers at the South Shore Ter- 
race, Merrick, L. I. Leroy S. Zider, 
Mutual Benefit Life, was elected 
president. Other officers elected 
are: Executive vice - president, 
James B. Kennedy, Equitable So- 
ciety; public relations vice-presi- 
dent, James F. Carroll, John Han- 
cock; treasurer, Benjamin A. Low- 
enstern, Security Mutual, and sec- 
retary, Frank M. Greenberg, Pru- 
dential. 


Life Insurers Conference—Joe 
D. Morse, president of the Life 
Insurers Conference and president 
of the Home State Life of Okla- 
homa City, has announced the 
personnel of the conference stand- 
ing committees which were ap- 
pointed for the administrative 
year 1949-50. 

It is also announced that the 
second quarterly meeting of the 
executive committee will be held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, in October, just prior to 
the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention. At this time 
a number of the appointed com- 
mittees are expected to report. 

The committee chairmen are: 
Advisory—Bascom Baynes, presi- 
dent, Home Security Life; Attend- 
ance—R. W. Baxter, president, Rio 
Grande National Life; Auditing— 
J. T. Smith, secretary, Universal 
Life; Business Standards—E. W. 
Craig, president, National Life 
and Accident; Credentials—Wil- 
liam §S. Corey, vice-president, 
Provident Indemnity Life; Laws 





and Legislation—Ashley C. To- 
bias, president, Palmetto State; 
Membership — Bascom’ Baynes; 


Public Relations—Powell Stamper, 
sales promotion manager, National 
Life and Accident; Resolutions— 
Francis Dwyer, vice - president, 
Progressive Life; Statistics—W. 
B. Clement, vice-president, Pilot 
Life; Accident and Health—wW. P. 
Tate, president, Independent Life 
and Accident. 


* * 


ALC — Plans for the forty- 
fourth annual meeting of the 


American Life Convention are 
shaping up rapidly according to 
President W. E. Bixby and Pro- 
gram Chairman §S. J. Hay. Mr. 
Bixby is president, Kansas City 
Life, and Mr. Hay heads Great 
National Life, Dallas. 

The 1949 sessions, including 
those of the Legal, Agency, Finan- 
cial, and Combination Companies 
Sections, will be at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, but are 
scheduled this year to run from 
Tuesday, Oct. 4, through Friday, 
Oct. 7. The Tuesday through Fri- 
day schedule was adopted with 
the expectation of overcoming 
some of the problems which have 
arisen in past years as a result of 
Monday openings. 

The new session schedule, as 
now tentatively arranged, follows: 


Tuesday, Oct. 4: Legal section— 
All day; Agency section — After- 
noon. 

Wednesday, Oct. 5: General ses- 
sion — Morning; Executive session 
—Afternoon. 

Thursday, Oct. 6: 
sion—All day. 

Friday, Oct. 7: Financial section 
—All day. 

The Combination Companies 
section will probably hold a din- 


General ses- 


ner meeting, but the final details 
have not yet been perfected. Plans 
include a Convention dinner dance 
for the evening of Thursday, 
Oct. 6. 

All general sessions will be pre- 
sided over by President Bixby. 
The meetings of the several sec- 
tions will be presided over by their 
respective chairmen. William A. 
Vinson, general counsel, Great 
Southern Life, is chairman, Legal 
section; D. Gordon Hunter, vice- 
president and agency manager, 
Phoenix Mutual Life, is chairman, 
Agency section; Joseph M. Bryan, 
first vice-president, Jefferson 
Standard Life, is chairman, Fi- 
nancial section; and John F. 
Ruehlmann, vice-president, West- 
ern and Southern Life, is chair- 
man of the Combination Com- 
panies section. 

The programs of the section 
meetings are being completed by 
the chairmen and other officers of 
those bodies. Associated with Mr. 
Hay on the program committee of 
the Convention are Edwin W. 
Craig, president, National Life and 
Accident; Ralph R. Lounsbury, 
president, Bankers National Life; 
Harry J. Stewart, president, West 
Coast Life: and Cecil Woods, 
president, Volunteer State Life. 











Ledger Assets 
Insurance in Force 


Benefits Paid 








AID ASSOCIATION 
FOR 
LUTHERANS 


Pertinent Statistics 


January 1, 1949 


Since Organization 


Home Office: Appleton, Wisconsin 


Over $105,000,000 


Over 462,000,000 
Over 49,000,000 
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VA 
CONGRATULATIONS! 
HE 


Field Advancements 


W. Earl Manning . . . Formerly 
manager, Fort Worth, was ap- 
pointed manager, Dallas, for the 
New York Life. 


Mack R. Ball . . . Formerly as- 
sistant manager, Houston, is now 
manager, Fort Worth. 


Sheldon C. Anderson .. . For- 
merly assistant manager, San An- 
tonio, now becomes manager, 
Houston. 


James F. Miller . . . Formerly 
agent tor the LaFayette Life, 
South Bend, Ind., was appointed 
general agent, South Bend, for the 
Massachusetts Mutual. 


John C. Russell .. . Formerly 
district manager at Utica and 
Syracuse for the John Hancock, 
was appointed general agent, Buf- 
falo, for the Union Mutual. 


Robert A. Ayrault . . . Formerly 
supervisor, Geneva, is now general 
agent, Milwaukee, for the Penn 
Mutual. 








The Finest in 


HOSPITAL 
EXPENSE 
COVERAGE 


Non-Assessable 


Pays up to 100 or 
365 days 


Non-Cancellable 


Provision Optional 


Educators 


MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Lancaster 


Penna. 
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John W. Freeman... Formerly 
supervisor, Chicago, becomes gen- 
eral agent, Madison, Wisc. 


William D. Bayless . . . Formerly 
district manager, Cedar Rapids, 
was appointed district manager, 
Syracuse, for the John Hancock. 


Harry E. Levy .. . Formerly as- 
sistant district manager, Dallas, 


becomes district manager, Oak 
Cliff, Texas. 
Robert W. Moore . . . Formerly 


assistant district manager, Hous- 
ton East, Texas, was promoted to 
district manager, Houston Central. 


Lawrence E. Byers . . . Formerly 
assistant district manager, Des 
Moines, was appointed regional 
supervisor, West Central. 


Ernest D. Rejo .. . Formerly dis- 
trict manager, East Boston, is now 
manager, Roxbury, Mass. 


Andrew M. Cronin... Formerly 
assistant district manager, Spring- 
field, Mass., becomes district man- 
ager, Dorchester, Mass. 

Pasquale J. Bastardo .. . For- 
merly assistant district manager, 
Worcester, was appointed district 
manager, East Boston. 

Ty C. Walker . . . Formerly dis- 
trict manager in Alhambra, Calif.. 
for the Northern Life, is now gen- 
eral agent, Alhambra, for the Man- 
hattan Life. 


Walter F. Brissenden .. . For- 
merly supervisor in Seattle for the 
Connecticut Mutual, is now gen- 
eral agent, Spokane, Wash., for 
the Manhattan Life. 


Walter J. Hurley . . . Formerly 
with the group sales department 
of the Connecticut General, was 
appointed group regional manager, 
Northeastern region, for the Mas. 
sachusetts Mutual. 


J. Douglas Grannis . . . Formerly 
general agent at Milwaukee for 
the Penn Mutual, is now general 
agent, Milwaukee, for the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual. 


M. G. Shearer Formerly 
agency supervisor, Spokane,Wash, 
Was appointed manager, Dallas, 
for the Occidental Life of Cali- 
fornia. 

E. H. Cameron . . . Formerly 
home office representative, now be- 
comes manager, Kansas City. 

Robert W. Yeager . . . Formerly 
assistant director of field training, 
was appointed general agent, In- 
glewood, Calif. 

John W. Gallaher . . . Formerly 
manager, Eugene, Ore., becomes 
manager of the new Inland Empire 
Agency, Spokane, for Prudential. 


Thurley C. Cross . . . Formerly 
manager, Tampa, Fla., was named 
manager, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

W. T. Myers .. . Formerly dis- 
trict manager, Pascagoula, Miss., 
becomes district manager, Hope, 
Ark., for the Life of Georgia. 

Walter S. Hensen . . . Formerly 
agent, Minneapolis, becomes gen- 
eral agent, St. Cloud, Minn., for 
the Mutual Trust Life. 

E. Mason Phillips . . . Appointed 
general agent, Chattanooga, for 
the Protective Life. 





For Dependable Service—Up-to-Date Facilities 


You 


All Life, Endowment and Annuity Plans 
Favorable Par and Non-Par rates 


Standard and Sub-Standard risks 


ean’t do 


Annuities 


Pension Trusts—with Life Insurance or 109% on Deferred 


Mortgage Redemption Plans—geared to F.H.A. 


better 


Family Income to Age 65—also regular 10, 15 and 20-year F.LB. 
Facilities for handling large cases 


Insurance on Selected Diabetics 


than 
consult 


Juvenile Insurance on all regular plans (full benefit at age 3) 
Death and Disability Benefit on parent 
Foreign Travel and Foreign Residence Coverage 
LOW TERM RATES on 1, 5, 10, 15-Year and 
5-Year Renewable and Convertible Term Plans 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 


INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE * 


LIFE COMPANY 


TORONTO, 


CANADA 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 1,143 MILLION DOLLARS 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 
ASSETS 366 MILLION DOLLARS 
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artment CHERCHEZ any more life insurance, I sug- out one type of unusual condition. 
al, was ; gested to the mutual friend that an —_—-You will find families where a child 
oneal (Concluded from Page 17) equally satisfactory but less expen- may be extremely gifted or tal- 
he Mas. sive school might be found for the ented. This suggests special funds 
cuss this problem because it had boy. to continue to the gifted ones in 
been mentioned to them, he said, This was done and then there was event of the death of the provider. 
ormerlyf but they either did not care to sufficient capital to arrange a plan We must recognize the need for 
kee for} giscuss it or were not aware of how to take care of the entire family, individual consideration in each 
general} preat the problem was. and not just the mentally-deficient case we develop, and we cannot 
Massa. I posed the problem like this: child. These new clients speak let our thinking conform to a pat- 
“Your desire is to make certain very favorably of me to their tern that is standard in operation. 
ormerly| that, in the event of your death, friends—and many potential inter- We do not attempt to predetermine 
,Wash.} your boy will be well-trained within views have been arranged. the prospect’s needs, but permit 
Dallas} his limitations. You further desire Let me point out some of the him to develop his problems for us. 
f Cali-| that, should he not be able to pro- ideas as they developed in the two This can be done easily. Give help- 
vide himself with a decent income stories that I have related. We find ful guidance in discussions along 
wunerts after his training, there will be that the key to the first case was the lines of the things he wants 
sow bs funds to establish at least a modest the credit report which gave us the most for his family and himself. 
wt income. The methods used to cre- information upon which to develop I admit that the formal proced- 
a ate a plan of this type are my re- the case. I can’t emphasize too much ures, such as writing the settlement 
rmerly sponsibility. All you must concern the importance of “the woman in agreements, selecting the best 
‘aining,| yourself with is to tear apart my the case” and your recognition of modes of settlement, the completion 
nt, In- case, if possible; and if it is ac- that fact. of survey sheets and program books 
ceptable, maintain it.” In many families you will find are also important; but that is a 
rmerly{ The simplicity with which this that, regardless of income or appar- phase of our work where we can 
ecomes| idea was presented impressed Mr. ent lack of feminine interest in fi- seek help through the facilities in 
Empire} H ... who said he thought to create nances, the woman is keenly aware our general agency. This phase 
lenttial.| a fund of this type involved many of family problems and exercises need not be discussed in front of 
rmerly technicalities and a great deal of a great measure of control over the prospect or buyer. Although 
named} Money. Result, an $87,000 sale. But the ultimate solution of these prob- the settlement agreements in the 
-. that isn’t the end of the story. lems. Cultivate her as an ally in H ... case were quite complicated 
: Not satisfied that the family was your cause. and required a great deal of cor- 
ly dis- adequately taken care of, since Mr. Be alert to recognize family respondence, the bulk of that work 
od H ... wasn’t in a position to buy situations. The H ... case points was attended to by my supervisor. 
ope, 
ia. az 
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in Equitable Life of Iowa operations. 

Scientific selection, progressive and thought- 
fully planned training, and an amplitude of field 
tested sales aids, are integral parts of a develop- 
.d ment program the merit of which has become 
more apparent annually. 

As a natural result, Equitable of Iowa field un- 
derwriters are noted for the effectiveness of their 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $166,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $72,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 














r F.LB. - - ; - number 102,000 and Insurance in 
d hel - b : 
prospect ond we he Bey saint force is over $208,000,000 The 
State Life offers General Agency 
age 3) Opportunities—with liberal contract, 
and up-to-date training and _ service 
facilities—for those qualified. 
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Liberty Life—Robert J. Mal- 
colm, life underwriter in the com- Ne 


pany’s Greenville, S. C., office, and | a Sa 
Granville deRoode, former unit | the | 
manager in the home office agency | Pres: 
of the Commonwealth Life, have | been 
been appointed home office super- | Dud! 
visors by Liberty Life, Greenville. | Life, 

a = * In 





Western and Southern Life— | ™": 
S. D. Sylvester has been appointed | ‘*"’' 
editor of Field News, company | !!@!5' 
publication of the Western and | ‘iP: 
Southern Life, Cincinnati. Ager 
* & drew 
Connecticut Mutual—Frank G. ao 
Snelgrove has been appointed su- ve | 
pervisor of agricultural loans and ity fe 
an officer of the Connecticut Mu- al 
tual Life, Hartford. 

— = ff 

able 
Mutual Life—The appointments Te 

When Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Army Chief of Staff, arrived at of four new assistant agency man- In 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., recently to receive an honorary agers are announced by the Mu- | join 
degree at Hamilton’s 139th commencement, he was greeted by Clancy tual Life, New York City. The po- | sign, 
D. Connell, New York, former president of the National Association sitions were put into effect to | Ravr 
of Life Underwriters and now vice-chairman of the Hamilton board strengthen agency operations and } spon 
of trustees. increase service to policyholders. | phas 
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Lire oF GeorGIA is a friendly, familiar 


namein more than a million homes over the Anico is reaching new levels in size because Anico’s 5 
; guiding principle is the philosophy that the most im- 
South. Behind our reputation is the fact that portant factors in the business are the agent and the 
in i public he will sell. 
for more than half acentury our company has Theat fo why 
been a respected protector of Southern fami- * Anico has a line of policies that meet the 
exacting demands of the present-day public. 
lies. We are proud of our heritage and proud % Anico has a contract for representatives that 
‘ permits outstanding earnings. 
that every year we are able to give more pro- * Anico has practical Sales Aids that help the 
F 2 ae ale agent and help the public to understand how 
tection to more families. Anico plans fit particular needs. 


“You Can Grow With Anico!” 


AMBRACAN NATIONAL 


| eossance Company 













ANICO RKepresenta- 
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They know they have 
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value. 
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NOME GOEFICE = ATLANTA DY. JR.. PRESIDENT GALVEST¢ 





Districs Offices conveniently located in Alabama, Arkansas, 


Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 1 BILLION 900 MILLIONS LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE | 


Carolina, South Carelina, Tennessee and Virginia. | 
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Those appointed are: Charles H. 
Barthel of the Chicago (Persons) 
agency; Wilson Murphey, Jack- 
son; Kenneth F. Lohn and Loaae 
J. Randall, Minneapolis. 

s ' 


New York Life—The creation of 
a Sales Promotion Division under 
the direction of Assistant Vice- 
President Walter Weissinger has 
been announced by Vice-President 
Dudley Dowell of the New York 
Life, New York City. 

In addition to his new duties, 
Mr. Weissinger will continue to 
serve as the agency department’s 
liaison in a variety of relation- 
ships with the field, including the 
Agents’ Advisory Council. An- 
drew H. Thomson, formerly direc- 
tor of management training, be- 
comes director of sales promotion 
and will have general responsibil- 
ity for all the company’s sales pro- 
motional material, sales literature 
and sales publications. Consider- 
able expansion of this division is 
contemplated. 

In addition to 
pointments, Mr. Dowell has as- 
signed Assistant Vice-President 
Raymond C. Johnson specific re- 
sponsibility for a number of 
phases of agency administration. 
To assist Mr. Johnson in field 
agency supervision, two assistant 
superintendents of agencies, Rich- 
ard P. Koehn and Paul A. Norton, 
have been assigned to the home 
office from their former Texas po- 
sitions in Dallas and Houston, re- 
spectively. 


these two ap- 


Guardian Life—Members of the 
Field Advisory Board of the 
Guardian Life, New York City, 
held their second meeting of the 
year recently, James A. McLain, 
president of the company, has an- 
nounced. 

Company policy and its opera- 
tions as they affect the field organ- 
ization were discussed by this 
seven-member board, meeting with 
President McLain and other op- 
erating officers of the company. 


United Fidelity—Following the 
mid-year meeting of the board of 
directors of United Fidelity Life 
held recently at the home office in 
Dallas, it was announced that 
Dean Wall had been elected actu- 
ary of the company. 


Security Mutual — Substantialy 
increased awards for suggestions 
has been made known by the home 
office of the Security Mutual Life, 
Binghamton. 

An employee may now receive 
10 per cent of the first year’s sav- 
ings resulting from an adopted 
suggestion, plus a flat award rang- 
ing from $5 to $50. Previous top 
award was $25. 

* %*% % 

John Hancock—Ward Funk of 
Newton, Mass., has been elected 
assistant secretary of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life, Boston. He 
has been assistant manager of the 
group department for the past five 
years. 

Arthur Gordon Weaver has been 
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Where advancement of human welfare is the common 


purpose of an industry, it is natural that it should attract 


a superabundance of uncommon persons. 


Our fifty years of service are richer in retrospect because 
of the many pleasant associations we have formed with 
our brothers-in-trade. We prize these relationships highly 
and view the prospect of renewing and further extending 


them as one of the major extra compensations of our 


business. 


Daniet J. Watsn 


President 





Beanarp L. Connor 


Exec. Vice-Pres. and Secretary 


the Home| ire 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Carat H. Anperson 


Treasurer 
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EARLY 
SECURITY 


MODERN 
SECURITY 


Today’s stockade is built to 
provide security against the 
ever-present threat of in- 
come loss. 


Sturdily-built, Security 
Mutual’s stockade is pillared 
with life, accident, health — 
and hospital protection for 
groups or individuals—and 
includes non-cancellable dis- 
ability income protection. 


It’s a sure way to safeguard 
against income loss from 
disability, old age or death. 


Security Mutual 
Life Insurance CQompanv 


INCORPORATED 1886 
Binghamton, New York 
Frederick D. Russell, President 
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appointed director of group re- 
search for the John Hancock. 

A fellow of the Society of Actu- 
aries, Mr. Weaver was associated 
with the Canadian Head Office of 
Prudential Assurance Co. Ltd. of 
London, England, from 1936 to 
1941, and since 1945 has held the 
position of senior actuarial assis- 
tant in the Montreal Life. 


* * * 


Lincoln National — Thomas A. 
Watson, regional group manager 
in Chicago for the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, Fort Wayne, for the 
past four years, has been pro- 
moted to group sales manager, and 
Carl R. Ashman, actuary, group 
department, since 1946, has been 
named administration manager 
and actuary, group department, 
according to an announcement by 
A. J. McAndless, president. 


* * * 


Metropolitan Life — Leroy A. 
Lincoln, president of the Metro- 
politan Life, New York City, was 
elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company at the board’s re- 
cent meeting. The same meeting 
accepted the resignation of John 


out of focus. 





J. McCloy, recently appointed 
High Commissioner for Germany. 
* * * 

Philadelphia Life—Phil Camp- 
bell, who has represented the 
Philadelphia Life in Danville, Pa., 
for over 25 years, has just com- 
pleted 1064 weeks of consecutive 
production. To the best of the 
company’s knowledge, this out- 
standing achievement establishes 
a record for the industry. 

In looking back over this 20-year 
period of consecutive production, 
Mr. Campbell states that the ap- 
plication-a-week goal which he set 
for himself in his early days in the 
business gave him that definite 
track to run on, which is so im- 
portant to successful production. 

* * * 


Jefferson Standard — Two pro- 
motions in the home office staff of 
the Jefferson Standard Life, 
Greensboro, have been announced 
by Carlyle Gee, company secre- 
tary. James A. Brittain has been 
promoted to agency assistant, and 
Robert E. Haynes has been pro- 
moted to manager of the Reinstat- 
ing Division. 

* * 


Equitable of Iowa—Ben Bloch, 





LM CLAIMS 


“Biggest”... best’... ‘smallest’... “least”... 
superlatives and qualifying words may distort the 
over-all viewpoint . . . throwing the composite picture 


Complete appraisal of any life insurance institution 

requires the evaluation of many factors. The company’s 
history, objectives, financial position, policy provisions 
... these and other basic points must be considered. 


An analysis of Fidelity will indicate a well- 
balanced company. 


The 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 


veteran member of the Peoria, Ill, 
agency of the Equitable Life of 
Iowa, was presented to the com. 
pany’s Agency Club, at its recent 
convention in White Sulphur 
Springs, as the member of the club 
who in 1949 is celebrating the 
completion of 1,500 weeks mem- 
bership in the Equitable’s One-A. 
Week Club. Special One-A-Week 
Club recognition is conferred upon 
members as they attain each 100th 
week anniversary, and Mr. Bloch’s 
1,500 anniversary is the highest 
ever to be attained by a field repre- 
sentative of the Equitable Life of 
Iowa, and is generally believed to 
be one of the highest records ever 
attained by a field representative 
of any life insurance company in 
the United States. 
* * * 

Manhattan Life — The Man- 
hattan Life, one of the pioneer life 
insurance companies in the United 
States, entered its one hundredth 
year of continuous business on 
Aug. 1. During the entire 99 years, 
the company has maintained its 
home office in New York City, the 
initial office being located at 108 
Broadway. On Aug. 1, 1850, the 
first policy, for $2,000, was issued 
on the life of Christopher Y. 
Wemple, one of the prominent life 
underwriters of the 1850’s and 
first secretary of the Manhattan 
Life. 

The company still has intact the 
original minutes of all board meet- 
ings, together with Policy Num- 
ber 1, as well as the first group 
policy written in the United States. 
This was issued on Feb. 22, 1854, 
to cover the shipment of a group 


COMPLETE PERSONAL 
INSURANCE COVERAGE 
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“REGISTERED POLICY PROTECTION” 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


THEO. P. BEASLEY, President 
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1a, Ill, of 180 Chinese Coolies from China 
sife of to Panama. The premium was General Excellence Trophy 
> COM-} 9790 and losses totalled $408, due 
recent}: the death of a number of the 
ulphur coolies during the voyage. 

ie club} Jn March, 1864, the company 
ig the again pioneered in underwriting 
mem-} when the board of directors voted 
Ine-A- to introduce an incontestable 
-Week clause in all policies, the first 
d upon Amercan company to do so. Forty- 
| 100th one years later this clause was 
3loch’s required by law. 

ighest} In May, 1894, the company 
repre- | noved its home office to 66 Broad- 
sife of way, Where it had constructed New 
ved tolyork’s first “skyscraper,” 16 
s ever! stories high and one of the won- 
tative ders of the world at the time. 

any M7 Caleb S. Woodhull, mayor of 
New York City in 1850, was one 
of the original organizers and di- 


—- rectors of the company, and in his 
_ ife office the first meeting of the board 
Jnited 


of directors took place, resulting 
jredth | i) the election of Alonzo A. Alvord 
SS ON |; first president. 

years,] James P. Fordyce, eighth presi- 
ed its }ient, has headed the company 
y, the | since December, 1939. Under his 





at 108 |eadership, the Manhattan Life’s John F. Meehan, district manager at Yonkers, N. Y., for the John 
O, the | insurance in force and assets have Hancock Mutual, poses with the President’s Trophy which was 
— more than doubled. awarded to the Yonkers agency for general excellence in 1948. 
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ct the Responsibilities 
meet- 
Nun- Frederick A. Schnell, CLU, Penn Mutual General 


Agent at Los Angeles: 





group panes . 
‘tates. We can assure our security and at the same time ‘ 
fs retain our independence, but the man who seeks eco- ; 
1854, nomic security without paying the price of free enter- 
group prise forfeits his independence. The only way to have always a eee 


both security and freedom is to earn it. 

“Just like the doctor, the attorney and the manufac- 
turer, each of us has the opportunity to decide how hard 
ERAGE he wants to work, to establish his own pattern of opera- 
tion, to make an investment of time and capital in his 
own business, and to gain all the awards of satisfaction 
and happiness as individuals. 

“We must assume the responsibility of the financial 
welfare of our clients just as the doctor must assume the 
aN responsibility of the physical welfare of his clients. 

Further, we must assume our responsibilities as one of 
the great assets of the Company—because through our 
st daily contacts with the public the reputation and the 

progress of the Company is made. 

“Without a field force daily meeting the public, made 
up of men and women of the right type and character, 
no company no matter what kind of business it may con- 
duct can perform an intelligent and thorough service in 
the public interest. 
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4 “Complete’’ is the word for The v 
¥ —_USLife’s portfolio of tailor-made plans. “¥ 
MA You'll find that for almost every insur- Y 
Vv ? Vv 
° ance need there is a suitable plan to fill e 
; that need. So if you’re aiming for Life, . 
: A & H, Hospitalization or Group bus- ; 
i. iness, The USLife stands ready and A 
» willing to offer excellent coverage and R 
x competent assistance in all fields. Our A 
> brokerage facilities are available to help 4 
x. you...that’s why we say, ‘‘Don’t Over- x 
>. eile the YOU in The U.S. Life.’’ A 
* If you are an agent of another company, A 
we solicit only your surplus business. po 
‘he United States Life 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON, President 
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Nov., 1948, Pg. 63. Jan., 1949, Pg. 64. 
AMERICAN ATOMAL LIFE 

Sept., 1948, Pg. 6 
ATLANTIC LIFE 

April, 1949, Pg. 62. 
BANKERS LIFE, IOWA 

Oct., 1948, Pg. 94. Jan., 
BOSTON MUTUAL 

Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. 
BUSINESS ay ASSURANCE 

July, 1948, 
CANADA ne 

July, 1948, Pg. 62. 
COLONIAL LIFE 

Feb., 1949, Pg. 63. 
COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 

Feb., 1949, Pg. 63. Aug., 
CONFEDERATION LIFE 

June, 1949, Pg. 63. 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 

July, 1948, Pg. 63. Jan., 1949, Pg. 63. 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 

Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. Jan., 1949, Pg. 63. 

April, 1949, Pg. 62. Aug., 1949, Pg. 48. 
EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 

Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. 
EQUITABLE ure ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

ov., 1948, Pg. 63. May, 1949, Pg. 64 

moat MUTUAL LIFE 

Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. June, 1949, Pg. 63. 
FIDELITY UNION LIFE 

Nov., 1948, Pg. 62. 
GEORGE eam LIFE 

Jan., 1949, Pg. 
GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE 

Aug., 1948, Pg. 64. 
GREAT-WEST LIFE 

Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. Nov., 1948, Pg. 63. 

March, 1949, Pg. 64. May, 1949, Pg. 64. 

June, 1949, Pg. 62. 
GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 

Aug., 1948, Pg. 63. Sept., 1948, Pg. 64. 

Nov., 1948, Pg. 64. 
GUARDIAN LIFE OF AMERICA 

Oct., 1948, Pg. 94. Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. 
HOME LIFE, NEW YORK CITY 

Oct., 1948, Pg. 94. Feb., 

1949, Pg. 46. 
INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 

May, 1949, Pg. 64. 
JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 

Aug., 1948, Pg. 63. Jan., 1949, Pg. 64. 
JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 

Oct., 1948, Pg. 95. 
LIFE OF GEORGIA 

Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. 
LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE 

June, 1949, Pg. 63. 
MANHATTAN LIFE 

May, 1949, Pg. 63. June, 1949, Pg. 62. 


1949, Pg. 64. 


1949, Pg. 46. 


1949, Pg. 64. Aug., 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
July, 1948, " 62. Oct., 1948, Pg. 94 
Dec., 1948, . 62. 
MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 
MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 63. Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. 
MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK 
June, 1949, Pg. 62. Aug., 1949, Pg. 46. 
MUTUAL SAVINGS LIFE 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 64. 
MUTUAL TRUST LIFE 
March, 1949, Pg. 64. 
NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. Dec., 1948, Pg. 62. 
NEW YORK LIFE 
Dec., 1948, Pg. 62. 
NORTHERN LIFE 
Feb., 1949, Pg. 64. 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 62. 
OCCIDENTAL LIFE OF CALIFORNIA 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. 
PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 62. 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Dec., 1948, Pg. 62. 
PHOENIX MUTUAL 
May, 1949, Pg. 63. 
PILOT LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 62. 
POSTAL LIFE 
March, 1949, Pg. 63. 
PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. 
PRUDENTIAL 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. Aug., 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. Dec., 
Feb., 1949, Pg. 64. 
RELIANCE oh 
Feb., 1949, Pg. 63. 
REPUBLIC ‘a LIFE 
Sept., 1948, 
SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 63. June, 1949, Pg. 62. 
STANDARD OF OREGON 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. Nov., 
June, 1949, Pg. 63. 
STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
April, 1949, Pg. 62. June, 1949, Pg. 62. 
SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
Aug., 1949, Pg. 46. 
TRAVELERS 
May, 1949, Pg. 63. 
UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
Oct., 1948, Pg. 95. Dec., 
June, 1949, Pg. 64. 
UNITED STATES LIFE 
Oct., 1948, Pg. 95. 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
Aug., 1949, Pg. 46. 
WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE 
March, 1949, Pg. 63. 


1948, Pg. 63. 
1948, Pg. 62. 


1948, Pg. él. 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
Springfield, announces the adop- 
tion of lower group annuity rates 
based upon the 1937 Standard Ap. 
nuity Table with ages set back one 
year and with interest at 24%4%. 

This rate reduction was made 
possible by continued favorable 
interest return on invested assets, 
and is consistent with the com. 
pany policy of providing the great- 
est benefits and service to the pub- 
lic commensurate with safety. 
Present underwriting rules re- 
quire at least 50 participants on 
the effective date of Group An- 
nuity plan. 


Canada Life 


The Canada Life, Toronto, has 
continued the scale of basic an- 


nual dividends adopted July 1, 
1946, for the present dividend 
year. The principle of annual 


extra dividends has been contin- 
ued, the extra dividend being ata 
slightly higher rate than for the 
previous year. 

The rate of interest allowed on 
cash dividend left to accumulate 
and also on the proceeds of par- 
ticipating ordinary policies left 
with the company will be 3% or 
the guaranteed rate if this is 
higher. 


West Coast Life 


West Coast Life announces that 
the scale of dividends on policies 
issued prior to Jan. 1, 1948, on the 
American Experience 3% and 
314% basis have been revised. As 
a consequence of the modified con- 
tribution factors, the dividend 
scale on the 3% contracts will be 
increased in the aggregate ap- 
proximately 2%, while the 34% 
scale will be reduced by approxi- 

mately 14%, with a resultant over- 
all reduction of approximately 
5%. The aggregate dividend dis- 
tribution for the next calendar 
year, however, will be in excess of 
that for the past year. 


John Hancock Mutual 


The John Hancock Mutual, Bos- 
ton, announces an attractive group 
life insurance plan which includes 
cash values and paid-up insurance 
combined with one year renewable 
term. This plan of coverage fills 
a need frequently requested by 
employees and employers alike; 

namely, the creation of tangible 
equities which terminating or re 
tiring employees may take with 
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them when they leave employment. 

‘the plan is written on a con- 
tributory basis and the employee’s 
portion of the contribution is used 
to purchase paid-up insurance. 
The employer’s portion of the con- 
tribution bears the entire cost of 
the term insurance. The amount 
of term insurance reduces auto- 
matically as paid-up insurance is 
purchased. ; 

If the employee dies during the 
period in which he has coverage 
under the plan, the amount of 
group term insurance combined 
with the aggregate amount of 
paid-up insurance then in force is 
paid as a death benefit. If the em- 
ployee terminates his service he 
has the usual conversion privilege 
with respect to his term insurance 
and he may receive either the cash 
value of his paid-up insurance or 
keep his paid-up insurance in 
force indefinitely subject to cer- 
tain minimum amounts. The cash 
value returned to the employee 
upon termination of employment 
is always at least equal to his full 
contribution. 

In announcing this new cover- 
age, Edward A. Green, second vice- 
president, stated: “It is expected 
that this plan will carry consider- 
able appeal to those employers 
who may be interested in a group 
life insurance program’ which 
builds up equities that terminat- 
ing or retiring employees may take 
with them when they leave em- 
ployment. The choice on termina- 
tion of employment of continued 
paid-up insurance or return of at 
least the full amount of their con- 
tributions which were applied to 
purchase paid-up insurance should 
be most attractive to employees.” 


Manhattan Life 


Manhattan Life, New York City, 
announces the following changes 
and amendments in its 1948 rate 
book: 

Aviation—Passenger flying will 
be considered without rating. Cur- 
rent underwriting on all other 
aviation risks has been liberalized. 

Diabetics—In line with the com- 
pany’s policy of extending cover- 
age to as many groups as possible, 
some classes of diabetics are now 
included. 

In addition to all other under- 
writing requirements, a diabetic 
must have standard weight and 
normal blood pressure and have 
the advice and attention of his 
Physician regularly to be consid- 
ered. The following ratings will 
applv: Ages 25 to 35 inclusive— 


Class D; ages 35 to 59 inclusive— 
Class C. 

Any plan can be written except 
preferred risk. No features will 
be issued. The minimum amount 
to be issued will be $5,000; the 
maximum, $25,000. The require- 
ments are: (1) Diabetic question- 
naire from the insured and his at- 
tending physician (latter secured 
by home office). (2) Medical ex- 
amination and home office speci- 
men. (3) Electrocardiogram and 
X-ray for applications over $10,- 
000 and for other cases where 
these tests seem necessary. 

Double Indemnity — The com- 
pany has increased the amount of 
double indemnity it will issue to 
$50,000 provided that this does not 
give the insured more than $50,000 
of double indemnity coverage. 
This applies to the amount carried 
in other companies as well as in 
this company. If the applicant al- 


ready carries double indemnity, 
the maximum that can be issued 
will be the difference between the 
limit of $50,000 and the double 
indemnity already carried. 
Family Income Plan—‘Plan C” 
and “Plan D” can be attached to 
any basic type policy including 
ideal protection, but exclusive of 
term. Plan C is the same as Plans 
A and B—which provide, respec- 
tively, $7.50 and $10 a month—but 
will provide a monthly income of 
$15 per month for each $1,000 of 
basic policy, and commuted values 
will be one and one-half times 
those of Plan B. Plan D is the 
same as Plans A and B, but will 
provide a monthly income of $20 
per month for each $1,000 of basic 
policy, and commuted values will 
be twice those of Plan B. As in the 
case of Plans A and B, Plans C 
and D may be written for 10, 15, or 
20 year periods. The minimum 








WILLIAM ELLIOTT, President ° 





Chee competitive rates and plans, 
along with the utmost in service and 
security to his clients, an agent is 
entitled to expect from his Company 
.+++ea fair and liberal contract which 
will give him a permanent and vested 
interest in the business he writes. 
This Company believes in and offers 
these things ..... its exceptional 
progress is evidence of this belief. 


Independence of action is fundamental to the American Agency System. 


a Lire 


INSURANCE COMPANY © PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Established 1906 
BERTRAM S. BALCH, Superintendent of Agencies 

















in advance. 
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FOR SALE 


A piece of paper—yielding a return comparable to any conservative investment and 
at the same time guaranteeing an estate. 
Cash value—the net results of a lifetime of work and thrift, in some instances payable 


Peace of mind—coming with the knowledge of adequate insurance protection. 
Sounds like ‘blue sky’ philandering doesn't it! 
dollar for dollar, by actual A-! securities. A life insurance company acts as trustee and, 
through perpetual management, the results are guaranteed. 
The Life Underwriter, 
yields peace of mind. 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


However, this piece of paper is covered, 


alone, can sell the investment which 
Interested? You will find it pays to 


INDIANA 
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face amount of basic policy is 
$2,000—unless the type of basic 
policy has a company minimum in 
excess of $2,000. 

Family Security Policy — The 
Family Security Policy may be 
converted prior to age 60 for the 
commuted value at time of conver- 
sion without evidence of insur- 
ability. If waiver of premium was 
included in the original policy, 
evidence of insurability satisfac- 
tory to the company will be re- 
quired or else the new policy will 
be issued with the premium sub- 
ject to waiver limited to the 





ANNUITIES 


The Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia offers a full line 
of annuity contracts at rea- 
sonable rates: 


Single Premium Immediate 
Life 
Instaliment Refund 
Cash Refund 
Joint and Last Survivor 


Annual Premium Deferred 
We write up to $100,000 on 
single premium annuities. 
We accept up to $5,000 an- 
nual premium or sufficient to 
provide a monthly annuity 
at age 65 of $500, whichever 
is less. 


Brokerage inquiries invited. 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert £. Henley, President 











amount and premium period of the 
premium on the original policy. 
If an examination is required, the 
company will pay the fee. 

Foreign Residence, Travel, etc. 
—The underwriting on ail appli- 
cations involving foreign travel or 
residence has been liberalized. 

Ideal Protection Policy—May be 
converted at any time without ex- 
amination prior to age 65 to any 
plan of insurance except term in- 
surance. Conversion previously 
had to be made prior to age 60. 

Juvenile—The company will is- 
sue up to $50,000, provided, of 
course, that the child is a first 
class risk and the insurable inter- 
est and economic status of the 
family warrants insurance of such 








an amount. In New York State, 
because of legal limitations, this 
increased amount will apply to 
Plan D—in other States it applies 
to all plans. 

Single Premium Policies—Ages 
0-9 (inclusive); New York, 5-9 
(inclusive). The company will is- 
sue single premium ten to twenty 
year endowment policies ages 0-9, 
inclusive. Policy when issued will 
be the regular adult policy form. 


It will not have graded death bene. 
fit, but will be full benefit from 
date of issue. The maximum face 
amount will be $50,000. 

On Juvenile policies issued be- 
fore 1948, waiver of premiums pro- 
vision may be added for those who 
qualify and who have attained in- 
surable age of 15 or more. 

The new limits are: Retention— 
$40,000; maximum issue—$150,- 
000 ($50,000 on endowment for 
less than 20 years); juvenile— 
$50,000; double indemnity, $50,000. 

Mortgage Insurance—Mortgage 
insurance is provided for by means 
of a Home Protection Policy, 
which is a combination of any 
basic policy plus a decreasing 
term insurance rider. This _ pur- 
pose is accomplished by using 
regular family income plans A, B, 
C or D which provide for monthly 
income benefits of $7.50, $10, $15 
and $20 per month and commuting 
such monthly payments due at the 
death of the insured into one cash 
payment. Each plan may be writ- 
ten for a period of years to run of 
10, 15 or 20, depending upon the 
balance of the term of the mort- 
gage to be covered. Minimum face 
amount of basic policy is $1,000 
unless the type of basic policy 
used has a company minimum in 
excess of $1,000. 

Home Protection Rider—Plans 
“C” and “D” cannot be written 
with term insurance as the basic 
policy. 

Non-Medical Additional — The 





expansion. 


Excellent Opportunity... 


A Company with the personal touch —a ratebook 
full of policies you will enjoy selling. 


Let us tell you more about our plans for greater 


om Agency territory a 
in Pennsylvania and Maryland 


For information write to 


John O. Slemmer, Manager of Agencies 
Scranton Life Insurance Company 
Scranton, Pa. 


SCRANTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SCRANTON, PA. 
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company has increased the amount endowment policies (10 years or miums (plus single premiums cur- 
1 bene. to $10,000 within two years. When more)—amount of single premium rently or previously paid tor in- 
t from a policy has been issued based on —$30,000; combination single pre- surance or annuities) will be lim- 
m face a medical examination within two mium life and annuity (110 Plan) ited to $30,000. 
years and is still in force the com- —single premium—$33,000. Sub-standard Coverage Broad- 
ed be. pany will consider an application These limits will include pre- ened — The company will issue 
as pro- up to $10,000—or $5,000 within paid premiums and any single pre- policies with mortality ratings up 
- who five years, provided in either event mium policies already in force to 500% at ages 10 to 59 inclusive; 
ed in- that the applicant is not over 45 with this company. The amount up to and including Class D for 
, years of age at the time of the new paid in advance to discount pre- ages 60 to 69, inclusive. 
tion— application and all underwriting 
-$150,- requirements for total amount AMOULIUUVULAUIANLAUNUNLULULLAVUSUNCVLUNLS 00004000040 000S000 RSL AVL A 
wit for! have been met. The company re- . 
50,000,| serves the right to require an Postal Life Appointments 
000. examination in any case if it is ad- 
rtgage visable in order to determine the 
means | insurability of the applicant. 
Policy, If the total in force plus the 
f any | non-medical additional would re- 
Casing | quire a second examination the 
> pur} non-medical cannot be used. If 
USINE | the total merely requires a home 
A, B, office specimen the soliciting agent 
onthly may pick up the specimen and mail 
0, $15 it to the home office. If so, he 
nuting | should complete the identification 
at the statement which goes along with 
2 cash the specimen container. 
} Wee Retirement Annuity—the num- 
run of ber of units of annual premium re- 
on the tirement annuity which will be is- 
eg sued on one life has been in- 
$1,000 enened a the Merny — Roy A. Foan (center), director of agencies, Postal Life, was 
policy | *8° 20—20 units; Ages 2 - piel photographed recently with H. Louis Press (right), newly appointed 
um 2 | equal to applicant's age; Brooklyn general agent for the Postal Life, and his brokerage man- 
Ages 40 and over—40 units. These ager, William C. Jeffrey. 
Plans limits include any annual premium 
ba retirement annuity already in QNUMIVAVOVULUUULUOLOULNU: NUL ULL. YHOLULLUROUARLUULUEAUOUN!: UNRULY LAT 
pee: force with the company. —— ass. ; 
baste Single Premiums and Dis- [ Ea | 
_ The counted Premium Payments— | 
Single premium limits are in- ' 
_ creased as follows: Single pre- e ‘ | 
mium annuities on any one life— 
$30,000; single premium joint and 4 
survivorship annuities (2 lives)— ae f 
e $60,000; single premium life and e ce, 
vi THAT Fellows THE SUM 
: | Leader in world-wide life assurance, the Sun Life 
| Assurance Company of Canada gives unequal- 
| led service to its 1,500,000 policyholders from 
! offices situated in strategic key centers around 
the globe. 
| In Canada: 26 branches ... In thet nited States: 39 branches .. 
i} In the British Isles: 24 branches... In Latin erica: Buenos 
| Montgomery, Alabama Aires, Havana, Son Juan... In India ciel Ceylan: Bony, Clete 
a | le Sears Cee T 
i; ijrica a . 
Not too old—Not too large. | Durban cael ae - 
| é 7 Cciro, Hong Kong, Malta, Manila, 
Its age and size make it one Siieliiire, ond the Wellies. 
} of the better companies for 
! agency opportunities. SUN LIF E 
! oe ASSURANCE COMPANY 
. ! Address inquiries to: OF CANADA 
| W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. an ae ee 
| Montgomery, Alabama 
PLAN YOUR FUTURE 
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A unique “Help Wanted” advertisement which appeared recently 
in the Hartford Courant and the Times, the two daily newspapers in 
the nation’s insurance capitol, where female typists, .stenographers 
and ediphone operators are still in short supply. 


worked. 








interviews daily - ++ Monday through Friday 
AINA LIFE AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


151 FARMINGTON AVENUE 






P.S. The idea 





JAMES H. HAMILL 


Roy A. Foan, director of agen- 
cies, Postal Life, New York 
City, announces the appoint- 
ment of James H. Hamill as 
general agent for Rochester, 
N. Y., and vicinity. 

Mr. Hamill entered the insur- 
ance business about three and 
a half years ago and made such 
rapid strides that in 1948 he 
organized his own agency with 
offices in the Granite Building. 














WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-3428 


Frank E. Gerry Frank F. Savage 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


Consulting Actuaries 


500—5th Ave. 100 Boylston Street 
New York 18, N. Y. Boston 16. Mass. 

















DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


Consulting Actuary and Certified Public 
4ccountant 
188 West Randolph Street Chicago 1, Il. 
Telephone State 1336 
Successor to Donald F. Campbell and Donald F. 


Campbell, Jr. consulting actuaries and accountants. 





GEORGE B. BUCK 


ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 














HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 


Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 
Consulting Actuaries 


41 Park Row, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443-4 














FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associate 


E. P. HIGGINS 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 











Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 


FACKLER & COMPANY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 
8 WEST 40TH STREET NEW YORK 
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The recent death of Joseph L. Roesch, author 
of Verdict, a legal column which appeared every 
month in the Spectator Property Insurance 
Review, was a bitter loss to the writer. 

Mr. Roesch was a life long friend of mine and 
aconstant source of inspiration, advice and guid- 
ance. He will be missed more than words can in- 
dicate. 





Intoxication Clause 
(Double Indemnity Benefit) 

HE insured was riding in a taxi-cab in the direc- 
[ cies of Pensacola, Fla. It was dark, just before 

daybreak. The insured was intoxicated. For no 
apparent reason, she ordered the driver to stop and 
lett her out, while still several miles from Pensacola, 
ina thinly settled locality. She got out of the cab and 
proceeded to walk along the paved portion of the high- 
way. As she walked along, she was struck by a truck 
and killed. 

At the time of her death she was covered by a life 
volicy containing double indemnity benefits. The policy 
ontained the following exclusion clause with reference 
to the double indemnity benefits: “This Accidental 
Death Benefit does not cover death resulting 
lirectly from the use of intoxicating liquors or nar- 
tics.” 

The beneficiary sought to recover the double in- 
lemnity benefits and the company maintained it was 
it liable for such benefits, since the insured was 
tilled as a result of walking on the public highway, 
vhile intoxicated. 

The Florida Supreme Court in deciding in favor of 
he beneficiary stated: “The exception clause excludes 
‘om coverages under the policy ‘death resulting 
lrectly from the use of intoxicating liquors.’ This 
rovision of the policy is plain, simple and unam- 
iguous and plainly refers to the effect of the use of 
intoxicating liquors upon the system of an assured as 
listinguished from acts committed by him by reason 
ff his being under the influence of, or his mind being 
fected by, intoxicants. * * * 

“To bring a case of death within such an exception 
lause of a policy the burden is on the insurer to show 
that the use of intoxicants by the assured was volun- 
lary and that it was the direct cause of death.” (Mason 
». Life & Casualty Ins. Co. of Tenn., Florida Supreme 
Court, June 21, 1949) 





Death from Overexertion 

The attorney for the beneficiary was making his 
opening address to the jury. He told the jurors, in 
effect, that the insured was the owner and manager oi 
a garage; that he employed a day man and a nigat 
man to do the manual work incidental to running the 
garage and ordinarily did no such work; that because 
of the 28-inch snowfall in New York City on Decem- 
ber 26, 1947, he unusually exerted himself while ex- 
tricating cars from the snow, helping owners and 
operators of cars and in working around the garage; 
that these unusual exertions continued from December 
26, 1947, to January 3, 1948, resulting in damage to 
his heart and finally in his death. 

The action was to recover double indemnity benefits 
for the death of the insured resulting solely from 
bodily injuries caused by external, violent and acci- 
dental means. At the end of the opening address the 
trial court dismissed the complaint. The Appellate 
Court affirmed the trial court, holding that “Proof of 
all that was stated in the opening to be the facts would 
not have made a prima facie case of liability under 
the policy.” (Schechter v. The Equitable Life, New York 
Supreme Court, Appellate Division, June 20, 1949) 


Waiver of Age Provision 


The life of Charles A. Burrow was insured by the 
National Benefit Association of Mitchell, S. D., for the 
face amount of $1,000. The latter was an assessment 
life insurance association. It issued its certificate to 
3urrow in 1933. The certificate provided “Failure to 
pay any dues or assessments, when due or within the 
period of grace, shall automatically terminate this 
contract.” 

The insured paid all assessments until the month 
of September, 1946. He then defaulted in the pay- 
ment of an assessment of $1. Shortly after the de- 
fault, there was some correspondence relative to rein- 








statement. On October 9, the insured was informed 
by the company that “We are very sorry but we cannot, 
consider Mr. Charles A. Burrow’s application for re- 
instatement inasmuch as he is now past our age limit. 
Our by-laws state that we cannot consider a new appli- 
cation or reinstatement application for anyone over 
the age of sixty-four.” 

There was no dispute that the insured was sixty- 
six at the time of default. The insured later received 
a second letter from the company, signed by its vice- 
president, stating: “We are today reconsidering your 
case and are enclosing an application of re-instatement. 
Please fill this out correctly and sign and return to 
us for our intention. Kindly enclose $1 reinstatement 
fee with your application. The reason we are doing 
this is because of your good past paying record.” The 
insured returned the re-instatement application with 
$1 and continued to pay the assessments until his 
death. 

The application for re-instatement contained the 
following clause: “I agree that the acceptance and 
approval by the Company of this application for re- 
instatement constitutes the making of a new and addi- 
tional contract between me and the Company; * * * 
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and that my policy, if and when reinstated, shall there. 
after be in force only for the amount of insurance to 
which I am entitled under the foregoing schedule at 
my attained age at the date of re-instatement.” 

The schedule relating to the amount of insurance 
at re-instatement, which was contained in the appli- 
cation, was as follows: “Ages 10 to 45 inclusive ... 
$1,000, ages 46 to 50 inclusive .. . $750, ages 51 to 55 
inclusive . . . $500; ages 56 to 60 inclusive . . . $250, 
ages 61 to 64 inclusive . . . $150.” There was no provi- 
sion for insurance after the age of sixty-four. 

The company contended that the application for re 
instatement, and its acceptance by the company, con- 
stituted a new contract for insurance in the amount 
of $150. The beneficiary contended that the original 
contract for $1,000 was in force. The trial court up 
held the company’s contention, but on appeal was re- 
versed and the beneficiary was successful. The reason- 
ing of the appellate court is found in these words: 

“It may be conceded that, had the insured been 
within the age limits set forth in the application for 
reinstatement, the execution and acceptance of the 
application would constitute a new contract of insur- 
ance for a new and different amount than provided in 
the original policy, depending upon the age of the 
applicant. But applicant, in this case, was beyond 
any age bracket set forth in the application, and the 
company was so advised. We find no justification for 
holding that there was a new contract limiting the 
insurance to $150. The applicant was not within the 
age group to which the $150 limit was applicable and 
there is nothing in the record to indicate that he in- 
tended to apply for reinstatement under any such 
limitation. 

“After first being advised by the company that he was 
beyond the age limit for reinstatement, he was subse- 
quently advised that, because of his “past good paying 
record,” the company would re-instate him. The com- 
pany placed no limitation upon the amount of insur- 
ance after re-instatement, and we are convinced from 
the statements contained in the letters that Burrow 
was justified in believing that, because of his past good 
paying record, the company was waiving his one de- 
fault in payment of assessments and re-instating his 
original policy. This belief was no doubt confirmed by 
the application sent by the company which made no 
provision for a new contract of insurance after age 64. 

“It is within the power of the officers of a mutual 
benefit association to waive provisions of the by-laws.” 
(Burrow v. National Benefit Association. of Mitchell. 
S. D., South Dakota Supreme Court, June 27, 1949). 
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